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HENRY SOTHERAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE (INCLUDING THE WHOLE SERIES OF MR. COULD’S GREAT ORNITHOLOCICAL AND OTHER WORKS) 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK NOW COMPLETE. Uniform with Mr. Gould’s Works in Folio, and limited to 350 Copies. 


MONOGRAPH OF THE PARADISEIDA,, or Birds of Paradise, and Ptilonorhynchide, or Bower Birds, 


Ry R. Bowpier Suarre, LL.D, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. (Zoological lw Cg British Mus seu m). Illustrated with 80 magnificent I]! tions, coloured by hand. 
Complete in Eight Parts, imperial folio, price Three Guineas each net (not sold separately) Finely bound in Two Volumes, half-morocco e tra, gilt edges, £30 net. 


ALSO BY DR. SHARPE. THE GREAT WORK ON THE SWALLOWS. 


MONOGRAPH OF THE HIRUNDINIDA,, or Family of Swallows. By Dr. Bowpiter Suarpe and CLaupg 


R 
W. Wyatt, Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union. Illustrated with 53 beautiful Hand-coloured Plates of the several Species, a 11 Coloured Maps, showing 
Geographical Distribution. _ Price in parts, £10 10s. net (only sold complete); substantially bound in Two Volumes, gto. calf gilt, £12 10s, net; or strong half-morocco, 
uncut, top edges gilt, &12 12s. net. 


MR. SEEBOHM’S LAST WORK, EDITED AND COMPLETED BY DR. SHARPE. The Edition limited to 250.copies. ‘To be issued in 12 Parts, each containing 
12 Coloured Plates and Text, at £L 16s. each net, not sold separately. Four Parts already published. 


MONOGRAPH OF THE TURDIDA,, or Family of Thrushes. By the late Henry Srerpoum, Author of 


** Siberia in Europe,” ‘‘ A History of British Birds,” &c., &c. Edited and Completed (after the Author's death) by Dr. BowpLer Suarre. 


MR. MILLAIS’S WORKS. 
BRITISH DEER AND THEIR HORNS. By Joun Guitie Mittais, F.Z.S. With 185 Text and Full-page 


Illustrations, mostly by the Author; also 10 Electrogravures and a Coloured Frontispiece by the AUTHOR and SIDNEY STEEL; and a Series of Unpublished 
Drawings by SIR EDWIN LANDSE ER, which were formerly on the walis of Ardverikie. One vol. imperial 4to. buckram, top edges gilt, £4 4s, net. 


GAME BIRDS AND SHOOTING SKETCHES. [llustrating the Habits, Modes of Capture, Stages of 
lumage and the Hybrids and Varieties which occur among them. New and Cheaper Edition, in one vol. 8vo. With 57 Illustrations by the Author, and a Frontispiece by 
SIR JOHN MILLAIS. Bound in buckram, price 188. net. 


SIR JOHN MILLAIS’S LAST DRAWING. 
MILLAIS (SIR J. E., P.R.A.)—THE LAST TREK. Very finely reproduced in Photogravure from the 


Artist's original drawing (his last finished production). The whole Impression limited to 550 copies, Proofs before letters on India paper. Price £2 2s, net. 
DR. COPINGER’S WORKS. 
THE BIBLE AND ITS TRANSMISSION: an Historical and Bibliographical View of the Hebrew and Greek 


Texts, and of the Greek, Latin, and other versions of the Bible (both MS. and Printed) prior to the Reformation. By WALTER ARTHUR COPINGER, LL.D., 
F.S.A., Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Lz aw in the Victoria University ; sometime President of the Bibliographical Society ; Author of * *Incunabula B iblica,’ * Supplement 
to Hain’s Repertorium Bibliographicum,” &e. Large and thick folio, beautifully printed on toned paper at the Oxford Univ ersity | Pres s from Bishop Fell’s celebrated 
fou ant, and Illustrated with 28 fine Collotype Fac similes from the most important MS. Codices and Primary Printed Editions. The whole Edition limited to 220 copies of 
which only 50 copies remain for sale. Price, handsomely bound in half white vellum extra, uncut, top edges gilt, £5 5s. net. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAIN’S REPERTORIUM BIBLIOGRAPHICUM. In Two Parts. The first 


containing nearly 7,000 corrections of and additions to the Collations of Works mentioned by Hain. The second, a List, with Collations ar id Bibli iographical Particulars, of 
nearly’ 6 000 volumes printed i in the Fifteenth Century, not referred toby Hain. To be completed in three volumes, demy 8vo. strongly bound in red buckram, uncut, 
imited to 500 copies, price £4 148. 6d. net. Part I. and Part II., Vol. I., are now ready, and the remaining volume is well advanced towards completion. 


INCUNABULA BIBLICA: a Set of the 54 Large Plates in Photo-lithography, iilustrating this important work 


y Dr. Copincer. In portfolio, price £2 2s. net. 























THE SECOND VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 
A CALENDAR OF THE INNER TEMPLE RECORDS. Edited by F. A. Inprerwicx, Q.C., one of 


{asters of the Bench. Vols. 1.-II. now ready (Henry VII. to the Commonwealth). With Illustrations drawn by T. G, Jackson, A.R.A. Imperial 8vo. roxburghe 
ng, price £1 net per volume. 








Ready immediately, Special Edition on Large Paper, only 500 copies printed, of which only 150 remain for sale. Royal 8vo. (pp. 450), buckram, 12s. 6d. net. 


CATALOGUE OF THE PRINTED LITERATURE IN THE WELSH DEPARTMENT OF 
7 ‘HE C: ARDIF F FREE LIBRARIES. Including the books in Welsh and the books relatirg to W _ A valuable work of reference not only t ches elsh Students and 
J zraphers, but to all seeking information on the History, Biography, Language, Literature, Music, Archeology, Topography, and the Religious and Social Life of 





BY R. R. MCIAN. 
COSTUMES OF THE CLANS OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. Seventy-two Full-length 


loured Figures, displaying their Dress, Tartans, Arms, Armorial Insignia, and Social Occupations, from Original Sketches ; with Descriptions and Copious Historica} 
Som randa of Character, "Mode of Life, &c., by J. LOGAN. 2 vols. imperial 4to. half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £7 178. 6d. Whole morocco extra, gilt 


eligi aes BY A. PATCHETT MARTIN, Author of “Life of Lord Sherbrooke.” 
YECTIS BROCHURES, No. I.—Tennyson and the Isle of Wight. Handsomely printed, and 


illustrated with 3 apg 4 specially-taken Views of Farringford, and 2 of the Cross on Freshwater Down (the only ones yet published). Royal Svo. (pp. 24), in artistic 
apper, price 3a. net 


YECTIS BROCHURES, No. II.—The Queen in the Isle of Wight. With Prefatory Poem by Dr. 


DABBS, and profuse illustrations from specially-taken Photographs of Portraits and Views. Price 18. net. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF AN AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE. Octavo (pp. 46), printed on fine paper 


3° 


at the Edinburgh University Press, with Portrait, in Ornamental Wrapper, uncut. Price 1s, net. 
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Three Important Remainders. 
THE ONLY COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE PAINTING OF THE CENTURY, EXCEEDINGLY CHEAP. 


HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING. By Ricuarp Mutuer, Professor of Art History in the University of 


I resla late Keeper of the Royal Collection of Prints and Engravings at Munich. 3 vols. imp. &vo. comprising 2,304 pages, with over 1.300 4 ustrations, cloth gilt, top 
edges gilt, published £2 15s. Price £1 1s. net. 





The Final Remainder at a very Low Price. With the Complete Series of Steel Engravings. 
10 vols. post 8vo. cloth gilt, uncut, top edges gilt, £1 1s, net ; or in half-green morocco extra, uncut, top edges gilt, £2 10g, net. 
THE LONGFORD EDITION OF THE 


TALES AND NOVELS OF MARIA EDGEWORTH. With numerous [Illustrations on Steel, after 


11L1AM Harvey. (Less than 150 copies altogether now remain for Sale.) 


The few remaining copies, of the greatest interest to the Ecclesiologist, Antiquary, County Historian, and Genealogist, now offered at a very low price 


INVENTORY OF THE CHURCH PLATE OF LEICESTERSHIRE, with some Account of the 
Donors. By the REV. ANDREW TROLLOPE, B.A., Rector of Edith Weston. Illustrated with 33 Plates containing numerous finely drawn figures, and 57 other 
Woxcdcuts in the Text. Two vols. royal gto. cloth gilt, uncut (only 312 copies printed). £1 lls. 6d. net. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Publishers, 140 Strand, W.C.; and 37 Piccadilly, W. 
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NOTES 


Don Car.os is again busy in Spain, or rather Rumour 
is busy with him. His portrait is being distributed broad- 


_ cast through Spain—so they say—through the agency of 


the convents. Gun-running is being carried on—so they 
say—wholesale. And Carlists agents—so they say—are 
enlisting the peasantry at three pesetas per diem for 
service in the army which is to restore Don Carlos to his 
own. But these stories should be taken with a liberal 
discount. Of all the elements of unrest at work in 
unhappy Spain, Don Carlos is the least formidable. 


MM. Porncaré and Barthou were Ministers in 1894 
when Dreyfus was court-martialled and condemned. On 
Monday last they added another to the sensational features 
of the case, and at the same time deepened its mystery, 
by a public declaration that ‘‘ the Ministers of 1894 never 
heard mention of any other definite charges than that of the 
bordereau, and never did the Prime Minister (then as now 
M. Dupuy) or any or his colleagues hear of any such thing 
as confessions made by Dreyfus.” The question at once 
arises, why have MM. Poincaré and Barthou kept silence 
for four years? It would seem that so long as the victim 
was only the Jew Dreyfus, they were indifferent specta- 
tors. When, however, General Zurlinden (the President 
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and his Ministers feebly consenting) laid violent hands on 
Picquart, who is not a Jew, and showed himself equal to 
any crime against Justice—if only he might hide the 
infamy of the “tat Major and his own—then, but not till 
then, ‘‘ these methods made even the calmest of minds 
to revolt.” M. Poincaré’s late conversion reveals two 
portentous facts : (1) the enormous power of anti-Semitism 
over the mind of France—power so enormous that even 
M. Poincaré, a Minister of France, has no conscience 
where the Jew is concerned ; (2) the blow the Etat Major 
has dealt itself in making Colonel Picquart one of its 
victims. France is now increasingly for revision and a 
free hand for the Court of Cassation. 


But no reference to the Dreyfus affair is adequate which 
overlooks the appalling state of mind to which it has 
reduced M. de Blowitz. Since Colonel Picquart was 
charged with forging the fetit bleu, M. de Blowitz has 
‘* found it extremely difficult to keep cool, and to restrain ” 
—as he cabled the TZimes last week—‘‘my pen from 
betraying the violence of my impressions”; adding, ‘‘I 
speak with apprehension, as is always the case with me 
when my intelligence fails to penetrate a problem put 
before it.” What are we to do with a problem which even 
M. de Blowitz’s intelligence fails to penetrate ? Did he not 
tell us so himself we should refuse to believe that such a 
problem existed. 


EUROPE 


War went down the street threatening, and shaking 
her fist, and the little boys shouted ‘‘ Hooray !” 

And Peace looked up contentedly from his ledger, and 
said, ‘‘ Foolish woman!” 


TueE Mining and Railway Board is a new and dubious 
addition to the machinery of Chinese Administration, 
already sufficiently cumbersome. It has just issued the 
regulations under which the industries placed under its 
supervision may be initiated and conducted. ‘‘ They will 
not be accepted by the Foreign Ministers,” says the Pekin 
Correspondent of the Zimes. Assuredly they will not be 
accepted by Sir Claude MacDonald. Not only must the 
‘*control of the enterprises remain in Chinese hands” ; 
not only must 4o per cent. of railway profits and 25 per 
cent. of mining profits go to the Chinese Government, bu 
Manchuria, Shan-tung and Lang-chau are exempted from 
the application of the regulations on the ground of ‘ in- 
ternational relations.” Why, the Russian Minister him- 
self might have drafted the regulations! The Mining 
and Railway Board must try again. Regulations such as 
these would shut China up again in her old prison of 
Mandarinism. 


Nort less new and not less dubious is the further fact 
divulged by the Zimes Correspondent at Pekin this week 
that the Yamen are to a man the nominees of Russia, and 
that the most influential member is the paid servant of the 
Russian Embassy. It is as though not only Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir Michael Hicks Beach were in the 
pay of France, but as though Lord Salisbury himself were 
also the dutiful servant of M. Cambon. 


THE ‘‘correctitude” of the Foreign Office in the 
Tourmaline affair is absolutely awesome. It is the nearest 
approach the nineteenth century has made to the cor- 
rectitude of Brutus in the matter of his erring son. But 
like vaulting ambition it has fallen on t’other side, and in 
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his desire to be good Lord Salisbury has committed what, 
in common clay, would be contempt of court. He has 
passed judgment upon a case—the case of Major Spils- 
bury—which is still swb judice. Without a thought of 
justifying the conduct of the crew of the Tourmaline, it is 
yet possible to say that the attitude of the Foreign Office 
from first to last has been so unpleasant to contemplate 
that one is compelled to look for an explanation in some 
cogent reason of State, a reason so cogent that the com- 
monest rights of British subjects, namely fair and humane 
treatment, had to be sacrificed to it. 


Tue report of the hoisting of the British flag over the 
Chusan Archipelago has been denied. The fact, however, 
remains that when in 1846 we relinquished the islands of 
which we had been in occupation during the five preceding 
years, it was provided in the convention of Bocca Tigres : 
first, that China would never cede them to any other Power ; 
and, second, that in case they should ever be attacked by 
any other Power, England would defend them. So that, 
flag or no flag, England has substantial rights and heavy 
responsibilities in Chusan. 


Ir would seem to be true that the United States has 
acquired, or is about to acquire, a coaling-station in Costa 
Rica, and the fine harbour formed by the Chiriqui Lagoon 
is said to be the spot chosen. Such a step is undoubtedly 
an infringement of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, which 
specifically binds both Powers not to do the very thing 
the United States is reported to have done. From Chiriqui 
she would be able to control any possible Isthmian canal, 
whether the Nicaraguan or the Panama ; but if, under an 
agreement with England, such an agreement as may even 
now exist, the United States binds herself to exercise this 
control for our benefit and security as well as for her own, 
the purpose of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty will be equally 
well served. But not otherwise. England also, through 
Canada, has an Atlantic and a Pacific seaboard the rela- 
tions of which must be profoundly altered by the inevitable 
canalisation, and her vast interests in the Pacific compel 
her to secure equal rights to the use of the new highway 
from the Atlantic which must presently be constructed. 


Mr. RHODES, we may now believe, will find half his 
work done by the time he lands at Southampton early in 
the new year. His demand is for the extension of the 
Bulawayo Railway to Tanganyika by help of an Imperial 
guarantee, and there can be no question of the favour 
with which the proposal is received in this country among 
men of all grades of political opinion. At the Conference 
of the National Union of Conservative Associations at 
Bristol this week, in the presence of 600 members and in 
the presence, too, of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a 
resolution in favour of the extension and of the Imperial 
guarantee was carried unanimously. In the other political 
camp we have that staunch Radical journal, the Dundee 
Advertiser, looking with favour on the proposal. And with 
good reason; for, in the first place, on the ground of 
humanity, experts bear witness that such a railway is the 
only effectual way of extinguishing the slave trade ; and, 
in the second place, on the ground of economy, it is clear 
that, even should the Imperial guarantee be called upon, 
the sum would be more than made up to the Imperial 
Exchequer by the release of the costly squadron now kept 
on the East Coast of Africa on this same humanitarian 
mission. Sir Michael Hicks Beach is a shrewd keeper of 
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the public purse, and he must see the force of such 
arguments. 


THE grievance of the Naval Engineers is a pressing one. 
They form at least one-third the complement of the total 
personnel of each man-o’-war; and further, although ina 
Navy numbering a total of all ranks and ratings of 88,000 
there are at least 25,000 belonging to the Engineer branch, 
this branch of the service is still classed as ‘‘ civilian,” and 
its officers have only their professional titles to distinguish 
them. This places them in the anomalous position of 
belonging to the Navy, while holding no Naval rank. 
Seeing that the modern Navy is nothing if it is not a 
steam Navy; seeing that the Naval Engineers will be 
called upon to sustain, under the conditions of modern 
naval warfare, a part in no way inferior to that of the 
Executive branch, the ‘‘ civilian” status of this most vital 
arm of a splendid service must be recognised for the 
anachronism that it undoubtedly is. A Naval Engineer 
of to-day is a very different personage to the sail and brace 
makers of fifty years ago. 


Tue professional drunkard will have to take in a reef 
on New Year’s Day, for if he has failed to indulge in that 
species of humour which goes by the name of making 
good resolutions, Her Majesty’s officers will supply the 
defect. The Habitual Inebriates Act which then comes 
into force may help in the solution of one of England's 
gravest problems. From the thirty sections of the Act 
we will make a selection. Ifa person is convicted of an 
offence committed either while drunk or through the in- 
fluence of drink, the sentence may be put aside and the 
offender sent for not more than three years to a State 
inebriate reformatory. The jury finds that the prisoner 
is an habitual drunkard, and the judge has it in his discre- 
tion to put a stop to his career of drink for three years, 
Another section deals with the Jane Cakebreads. When 
such an alcoholic irrepressible is found drunk, and has in 
the twelve months previous been convicted three times of 
drunkenness, he or she shall be detained for not more than 
three years in an inebriate reformatory. And the Secretary 
of State may establish and regulate State inebriate refor- 
matories. The Act thus possesses a useful elasticity, for 
the success or failure of the first experiments will, through 
the Secretary of State, control the extent of the operation 
of the Act. The proof of Acts of Parliament is in their 
working, but since the absence of such an Act has been 
painfully injurious, its presence will, we may hope, be 
beneficial. 


THERE is a very persistent rumour to the effect that the 
Bishop of London intends to prosecute the Vicar of St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, Mr. Suckling, for continuing to reserve 
the Sacrament after being duly admonished to discontinue 
the practice. Wesincerely trust that this report is without 
foundation. Legal proceedings in these matters have surely 
proved worse than futile; they have only strengthened 
the party attacked. The difficulty is, of course, to find 
some other and more effective method of dealing with 
recalcitrant clergymen. The real objection to depriving 
Vicars of their curates is that it punishes the parish, In 
the case of St. Alban’s, not merely the parish, but numbers of 
people and not a few institutions all over London would 
suffer sorely if such men as Mr. Stanton and Mr. Russell 
were withdrawn from their work. Neither of them, we 
believe, has taken a penny of stipend during a service of 
twenty-five and twenty-one years respectively in the same 
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curacies. As to reservation of the Sacrament, there is no 
doubt much to be said in its favour so far as the com- 
munion of the sick is concerned, but the extremists are not 
content with this. They reserve the Sacrament, usually in 
one kind only, for worship, placing it in a tabernacle above 
the altar, with a lamp burning before it, exactly as is done 
in the Roman Church. It is this to which objection is not 
unreasonably made. 


THE Quecn’s Bench has been agitating itself for the 
best part of a legal day as to whether or not a bicycle is 
personal luggage. The judge announced that, to his 
mind, the matter spoke for itself; it was not personal 
luggage. To the mind of the owner of the bicycle the 
matter also speaks for itself, but in quite a different way. 
In fact, the matter, in speaking for itself, seems to pre- 
varicate. So the Appeal Court is to be asked what the 
matter says for itself to them. The word luggage seems 
to have run down through the ages undefined. Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn committed the one rash act of his 
life in attempting to define personal luggage. Whatever a 
passenger took with him, he said, for his personal use or 
convenience, according to the habits or wants of the particu- 
lar class to which he belonged, either with reference to his 
immediate necessities or the ultimate purpose of the 
journey, was personal luggage. A carriage and pair 
comes within this definition, and Barnum and Bailey’s 
troupe of performing elephants are hardly outside it. The 
only limitations imposed by the Private Act of the 
Company are, that the luggage must be ‘ordinary ” 
luggage, and must not exceed a specified weight. The 
missing word in connection with this competition seems 
to be manageability. Reasonable restrictions as to weight, 
length, breadth, and height of luggage that a passenger 
may take with him, would have robbed the Queen’s 
Bench and Appeal Court of a day’s diversion. 


THE action of the London County Council in the matter 
of the Queen’s Hall licence is to be deplored. All over 
London there are entertainments given at which money is 
taken, frankly or evasively, and it seems a poor pass that, 
by what is after all a legal quibble, these excellent concerts 
should be denied us on Sunday, while public-houses 
are allowed to remain open and Piccadilly Circus goes on 
in the old way, defying, not one law only, but a whole 
‘ bundle of them. The vote, it is safe to say, will be 
changed about by the next licensing sessions, for the 
Council can scarcely afford to do the same thing twice 
over. The question of gain has been raised. According 
to Mr. Avory, the Queen’s Hall holds £220 at the Sunday 
prices. Now £250 would be a very moderate sum to ask 
for the services of such a magnificent orchestra for a 
single concert, and seeing the large incidental expenses, 
even if there be any margin of profit on two concerts 
every Sunday, it must bear a very insignificant proportion 
to Mr. Newman’s trouble of organising and his outlay. 
He is, indeed, the only man in the country who could 
manage these Sunday concerts, since he has so many 
others to enable him to stand an occasional loss. 


A GREAT soul cannot reveal itself all ina day. A great 
soul requires time, and the world must be patient. Miss 
Flora Shaw for example is, like Mr. Rhodes, only on the 
threshold of her career. We know her as one of the 
ablest of newspaper correspondents, as an ardent con- 
spirator, as a witness so ingenious as to extort the 
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unwilling admiration of the Leader of Her Majesty’s 


Opposition. But it has been reserved for THE OuTLOoK 
to proclaim that Miss Flora Shaw is an expert and 
diligent seamstress. We have it on unimpeachable testi- 
mony that on her return from Klondike she sat for ten 
solid days in the chart-room of the steamer mending the 
captain’s wardrobe and improving his mind. We have 
examined her patches, and can certifythat they are worthy 
of comparison with the letters with which she has lately 
enriched the Zimes. 


It is hard to dissociate the honours which have lately 
been bestowed upon Mr. E. J. Gregory from the tardy 
recognition which another and equally distinguished 
painter—Mr. Lionel Smythe, to wit—has recently re- 
ceived. Not long ago Mr. Gregory was elected a 
full Academician, and now the members of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours have made him 
President of the Society, after a spirited contest which at 
one time threatened to end in wholesale resignations and 
a new venture. Mr. Gregory is an artist whose works 
can best be summarised by the expression “‘ few but fit.” 
He has painted little for public exhibitions, has troubled 
not at all about popular applause. Few, however, who 
have seen such work as his ‘‘ Dawn ”’—those two wonder- 
ful figures seen through the ghastly clashing of artificial 
lights and the day that breaks into an empty ball-room— 
have hesitated in according him a prominent position 
among the masters of Victorian painting. We are now 
curious to see whether Mr. Lionel Smythe will attain to 
anything beyond his Associateship of the Royal Academy— 
perhaps more curious than Mr. Lionel Smythe. 


LA FEMME INCOMPRISE 


Amonc all the women of Europe none is so cruelly misun- 
derstood as Britannia. We her children who know her 
think of her under the similitude of the gracious lady 
of Sir John Tenniel’s cartoon, ‘‘ divinely tall and most 
divinely fair,” whose sword is an emblem of sovereignty, 
not a weapon of offence. But on the Continent people 
think of her quite otherwise. There, as Mr. Balfour ex- 
plained at Bristol on Tuesday last, she passes either as a 
Rosalind whose warlike accoutrements were a terror only 
to herself; or as Le Rive pictured her the other day—a 
she-brigand, a harpy whose very breath is a destroying 
sword. Now, it is true that we are resolved to hold our 
own, and at all costs to hand down intact to our children 
the Empire our fathers gave us; and of this resolve the 
world has had convincing proof. But also it is true that, 
next to a decent coat and a sufficiency of well-buttered 
bread, we deem peace our greatest interest; and if our 
sincerity in this particular needs other evidence than the 
patience with which we have borne repeated provocation, it 
may be found in the fact that England’s stake on the 
issues of war is overwhelmingly greater that that of any 
possible antagonist—it is all that Empire on whose in- 
tegrity our very existence as a Great Power depends. For 
no other State except England does war mean life or 
death. Therefore while she is no Rosalind, afraid of her 
own sword, England loves peace as no other Power has 
need to love it. 

Yet for all this Europe—her statesmen as well as her 
caricaturists—regard us either distrustfully or despitefully, 
and the world’s peace is by so much the more insecure. 
The contemptuous notion that you have but to threaten 
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England and she will yield may for the moment have lost 
its influence in the Chancelleries, so emphatically did 
Fashoda give it the lie; but unhappily distrust has by so 
much the more deepened, and a dangerous suspicion is at 
this moment widespread across the Channel that England 
is plotting and waiting for a breach between the Continental 
Powers to carry out certain designs which shall fill up the 
few remaining gaps in her world-wide dominions, and 
complete her lines of communication. Of old habit, they 
say, she is given to fish in troubled waters. The suspicion 
is, of course, absurd, yet it is not without a measure of 
excuse in the license of speculation which some of our pub- 
licists allow themselves with reference to the purpose and 
relations of the European Cabinets, and in the Chauvinist 
proposals which are based on these speculations. Take, for 
example, the last article in the current issue of the Con- 
temporary Review—‘*The Arch Enemy of England.” 
Happily the writer claims a fulness of omniscience which 
no human being—Kaiser or Tsar, Queen or President— 
could by any possibility possess, and thereby puts us ina 
position to read with equanimity his tremendous assertions 
about the Kaiser’s plot for the destruction of England’s 
power. There are, it is true, more influences making for 
wide war than Mr. Balfour took into his reckoning the 
other night—for instance, the intolerable disabilities under 
which Germany, Russia, and France labour through the 
gateways of the Indian and Pacific Oceans being in Eng- 
land’s hands ; and if the panic-monger of the Contemporary 
had taken these obvious causes of international unrest as 
his data, he might have made a much more convincing kind 
of thunder. But the point of present interest about specu- 
lations of this sort is the consequences they carry in mis- 
leading Continental opinion. ‘‘If this is the way they 
think ”’—and the argument isa fair one against us—“ their 
ceeds will be to match.” And if the Kaiser were the ‘‘ Arch 
Enemy of England” leagued, for our destruction, with 
Russia and France (H.M. the Queen weakly conniving !) 
the deeds we should promptly take on hand are indeed 
such as would set the world in flames. 

But the deeds on which England has set her heart are of 
another sort. Over vast regions of the earth, wasted and 
depopulated by barbarism, her flag now flies—symbol of 
responsibility as much as of power ; andin their pacification 
and repeopling a task awaits her which a century will 
have only just begun. It is to this task—not to war— 
that the best men of our race desire to direct the national 
energies. Witness Lord Kitchener’s scheme for the 
establishment of a secular college at Khartum for the 
industrial education of young Sudanese born to leader- 
ship. About the wisdom of the scheme, as about its suc- 
cess, in so far as success hinges on the enthusiastic support 
of the people of this country, there is no room for question. 
What we are, for the moment, concerned to emphasise is 
the signal proof it affords that England’s purpose in the 
widening of her boundaries is not primarily conquest, but 
civilisation. And if this be so, her policy in Africa will 
not sustain the charge which her Continental critics have 
fastened on her of gross and insatiable aggression. She 
will not tolerate barbarism on her frontiers. Nor will our 
kinsmen of the United States ; and in this common resolve, 
and the task which issues from it, is to be found a 
guarantee of the permanence of the good accord which 
now subsists between them and us, and ‘‘a promise of co- 
operation, if the need should ever arise, in defence of the 
deals of the Anglo-Saxon race—of humanity, justice, 
reedom, and equality of opportunity.” 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE: 
MR. E. T. COOK 


Mr. E. T. Cook is one of those all-round men who could 
be imagined as succeeding in any one of half a dozen 
walks of life. Had he stayed at Oxford 
he would probably have exerted a note- 
worthy influence as a Don. Had he 
continued schoolmastering at Winchester, he might have 
become a ‘‘ Head” whom conservative and ‘ advanced” 
parents alike would have regarded with uncommon re- 
spect. Had he remained longer at the Bar, it is certain 
that when the time came for raising him to the Bench he 
would not only have looked the part of a judge to perfec- 
tion, but would have been above the feeblenesses of judicial 
‘‘ humour ” and judicial nescience, and would have quickly 
established a reputation for common sense and a short and 
clearsumming-up. Had he chosen, following the example 
of his father (Mr. S. Kemball Cook), to enter the public 
service, no master of a department in Whitehall would 
have been distinguished for greater industry, acumen, and 
level-headedness. Mr. Cook joined the staff of the Pall 
Mall—it is understood on the introduction of Sir Alfred 
Milner—when Mr. Stead was editor, and the John Morley 
tradition that two Occasional Notes, if honestly done, were 
a fair morning’s work for any writer still survived. But 
there are afternoons as well as forenoons, and the new 
recruit had not been many hours in the office before he 
was hurried off by his chief to interview the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. In those times—how far off they seem !—such 
an enterprise was somewhat startling. The trepidation 
which Mr. Cook felt on the occasion is certainly one of his 
most vivid memories. Nowadays, there is no junior 
reporter on any of the evening papers who would think 
twice about dropping into Lambeth and Fulham, and the 
Archbishop’s House, Westminster, as well, before lunch. 


What Might Have 
Been 


In Northumberland Street—the historic office of the 
journal ‘‘ written by gentlemen for gentlemen” is now 
, pulled down to furnish house-room for the 
~— a = G. Constitutional Club’s servants—Mr. Cook 
iihiaaiae became one of the most loyal colleagues 
Mr. Stead ever had. When Mr. Milner, as he then was, 
deserted the ship on the publication of ‘‘ The Maiden 
Tribute of Modern Babylon,” his friend succeeded to 
the assistant editorship, and later on gave useful sup- 
port to his chief at the Old Bailey. The famous Corre- 
spondence on ‘‘The Best Hundred Books,” and on the 
teaching of English Literature at the Universities, was 
initiated by Mr. Cook; and he was the editor of the 
excellent little handbooks which were subsequently issued. 
When, on Mr. Yates-Thompson refusing ‘‘to share my 
editor with Mr. Newnes of 77#-Bits,” Mr. Stead resigned, 
Mr. Cook passed to the chair of Greenwood and Morley. 
Some years after, the Pal/ Mail having been suddenly sold 
into the hands of the Philistines, Sir George Newnes 
enjoyed the sweet revenge of rescuing the homeless staff. 
Mr. Cook was appointed not only to edit but to manage 
the Westminster. His excellent direction of the new ven- 
ture paved the way to his editorship of the Dazly News. 


Mr. Cook is one of the most modest and most retiring of 
men. He is hardly ever seen in Society or in Clubland, and 
though he personally followed the proceedings before the 
South Africa Committee, it is quite unusual to encounter 
him in the precincts of St. Stephen’s. He has been heard 
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to say that it is impossible for an editor to frequent the 
Lobby of the House of Commons and fully retain his 


independence. It is the rarest thing to 
come upon a paragraph about Mr. Cook 
in the papers. He carefully practises what 
he preached in his Pad Mall Gasette crusade against Log- 
rolling. If he has one antipathy stronger than another, 
it is to the great Selfe-Puffer family. Nothing is more 
characteristic of the man than that one of the walls of his 
sanctum at Northumberland Street was pasted entirely 
over with press clippings extolling the exploits and merits 
of certain personages to whom the newspapers are as 
mysteriously attentive as they were. to the late Mr. 
Crummles. Where some men would denounce their 
fellow-creatures, Mr. Cook is only quietly amused. He is 
accustomed, in the Scots phrase, to ‘‘ keep a quiet sough.” 
Indeed, he speaks out his mind so seldom that many 
good folk must often have wondered whether he has any 
deep convictions at all. In politics he is nothing of a 
partisan. He seldom or never lets himself go. He sees 
that every question has two aspects. With the arguments 
on either side arranged, as it were, in parallel columns in 
his mind, he simply cannot charge down upon his opponents 
after the manner of the Chronicle and the Star. To the 
clearness of his head is attributable his exceptional gift 
of seeing the real points at issue in a controversy, and 
of setting them out for his readers disentangled from all 
irrelevant detail. There is nothing of the flamboyant, the 
impassioned, or the sensational in Mr. Cook’s style. What 
he is concerned for are facts. His articles are closely knit, 
and in their application pointed to a degree. When he 
has sufficient time and his own subjects, he is probably 
one of the best writers living in that much-abused medium, 
the Occasional Note. 


The Selfe- 
Puffers 


Like the rest of us, the editor of the Dazly News has 
the defects of his qualities. Some one remarked when 
Mr. Stead left the Pall Mall Gasette, 

A True Journalist that the only change that could be seen 
in the paper was that it was stead-ier. 

Open-minded, well-informed, and well-written though the 
Pall Mall and Westminster have been in the ante-Stead 
period, many readers must have wished at times for an 
infusion of a little of the editor of the Review of Reviews’ 
dash and enthusaism. Though Mr. Cook has not seen 
more of the cow/isses of public life in all its ramifications 
than Mr. Stead, he seems to have lost—we do not say 
that he has actually done so—more of his hope and faith 
in his fellows and the future than his old chief. If his 
knowledge of provincial life and some social strata is less 
than that possessed by the average editor of a daily paper, 
the limitation is only what might be expected from his 
training. A journalist whose young manhood is passed 
at a public school and the University has not all the advan- 
tages on his side (although he sometimes thinks so) as 
against the journalist who has risen from the ranks. As 
a Churchman (of a very liberal school, however) it is only 
in later life that Mr. Cook has recognised the influence 
and appreciated the finer qualities of Nonconformity. 
There was a time when he had to ask, ‘‘ Who is Dr. 
Clifford?” But that is long past, and nothing better 
illustrates the breadth of his outlook than the fact that at 
a later period he was helping the distinguished Baptist 
minister at his church with a lecture. A word should be 
said about Mr. Cook’s industry. He is one of the most 
hard-working of editors. Many digests of Blue-books 
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and magazine articles, which on other papers are left to 
the sub-editors, are personally undertaken by the editor of 
the Daily News, and he is always preparing ‘‘ copy” at 
home. He is a journalist because he likes being a jour- 
nalist. He knows good news when he sees it, and has 
the true sub-editor’s joy in the getting and handling of it. 
As an editor-in-chief nothing pleases him better than to 
find in an old file or carefully-kept note-book an apposite 
extract, or material for confounding a pretentious per- 
sonage by means of the ‘‘ deadly parallel.” 


Mr. Cook’s ‘favourite author” is, of course, Mr. 
Ruskin, whom he is never tired of quoting. He has a 
wonderful knowledge of the writings of 
the Sage of Coniston. Mr. Ruskin, in his 
turn, has often shown marked appreciation 
of Mr. Cook’s efforts to spread a knowledge of his teach- 
ings. In the old Pal/ Mall days the greatest of our living 
prose-writers was continually sending letters to the office. 
On one occasion he was at the trouble to go laboriously 
through a whole issue, and sub-edit the news according 
to what he thought the proper mode of dealing with it ! 
Mr. Cook’s admirable volume, ‘‘ Studies in Ruskin,” is 
well known. His elaborate and equally excellent Hand- 
books to the National and Tate Galleries are full of 
quotations from Mr. Ruskin’s writings. Mr. Cook first 
met the distinguished art-critic through some excellent 
summaries which he did, at Mr. Stead’s suggestion, of 
the famous Lectures at Oxford. Mr. Ruskin inquired 
who his clever reporter was, and on learning his name 
asked to see him. At the same time it is well to note that 
Mr. Cook’s artistic sympathies are not bounded by the 
horizon of his master; indeed, the catholicism of his 
taste is only equalled by its soundness. He has 
some beautiful pictures and china and some interesting 
modern autographs, but he has never posed as a collector. 
The editor of the Dazly News rides sometimes, but as 
an ordinary thing is content to fall back for exercise on 
his daily walk, rain or shine, to and fro between Russell 
Square and Bouverie Street. 


A 
Ruskinian 


Mr. Cook is married, but has no children. Racy articles 
from the pen of his clever and amiable wife are occasion- 
ally seen in the magazines. Mrs. Cook 
Sir E. T. C.?_ has also written, in co-operation with her 
husband, a little Guide to London on a 
somewhat novel plan. Mrs. H. B. Irving (‘‘ Trilby ”) is 
Mr. Cook’s sister-in-law. Among the conductor of the Daz/y 
News’ good points must be mentioned his bump of order 
(no newspaper man’s sanctum is tidier); his skill as an 
occasional speaker (though an ex-University Exten- 
sion Lecturer, he is one of the brightest of after-dinner 
‘‘orators”), and his excellent caligraphy (‘‘G. A. S.” 
himself hardly wrote a plainer hand). If ever the Liberals 
do come into their kingdom, a knighthood will pro- 
bably be offered the conductor of ‘‘ the largest circula- 
tion of any Liberal paper”; whether he will accept it 
remains to be seen. Should his health be maintained—it 
is hardly likely to break down—that part of Mr. Cook’s 
career which is to come—at 41 he is surely still a young 
man—will prove to be quite as distinguished as that 
which is gone. He has the qualities that wear well. 
Behind a reserved, diffident, almost nervous manner lies 
strength of character. Is he not one of the very few men 
who, having taken to cigarettes, have never degenerated 
in private to a pipe ? 
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A COVENT GARDEN BALL 


Come in about one o'clock. They are waltzing to Dan 
Godfrey’s music. It is a whirl of dots of colour in a mass 
of darkness. Crimson and scarlet, yellow and azure, 
greens and pinks flash past. Ruby and diamond glow 
and sparkle from cozffures of gold or black or ruddy 
Venetian. Musketeers, Juliets, Red Cross Sisters, Cava- 
liers, and Gipsies are mixed with ladies in evening dress 
and men in sombre black. Among the crowd of spectators 
strange figures glide. Three scarlet Mephistopheles, arm- 
in-arm with demon-like masks, go round and round silent, 
mysterious, and grotesque. The next moment they are 
bowing derisively from an upper box. A nigger follows 
a Carmen, and the Sirdar, with his name on his sash, 
strikes a topical note, repeated in the mimic Khartum 
where the band plays, in the Egyptian uniform of the 
M.C., and the khaki costume of his satellites. 

The dance is over. The crowd streams in all direc- 
tions. The recesses behind the refreshment bar are filled 
up, the people are talking and laughing freely, and the 
champagne corks are popping at a fine rate. Ladies who 
have come to look on descend from their boxes, and, if it 
is their first visit, enjoy themselves hugely. Safe in their 
masks they watch their men friends entertaining ladies 
they know from photographs. They love to mystify these 
men by sudden salutations, and their surprise at their dis- 
coveries says little for their knowledge of character. 

Dancing is not enough for the active spirits. During 
the intervals they get up skipping competitions. It is all 
in favour of the short skirts. A fair girl in pale blue goes 
at the sport with great energy, she is urged to beat the 
record by admiring youth, and she skips till she is breath- 
less. She receives applause. Two others have a match and 
go on stepping daintily till the regular beat of the rope on 
the floor gets on one’s brain. They will never leave off, 
you think ; and then a foot is just a trifle misplaced, the 
rope trodden and the girl in black is left skipping alone, a 
serene winner. One lady in a much-flounced skirt faces 
the odds bravely, and though the long dress continually 
catches the rope she at last, amid congratulations, achieves 
a dozen consecutive jumps. Next time she is coming in a 
short frock. 

If you want to see people really enjoying themselves 
see a Barn dance at Covent Garden Ball. They literally 
throw themselves into it, they revel in the running 
step, and when the crashing finale comes the solid walls 
vibrate, and a shudder runs along the coloured spots 
checked in rapid movement. Pretty to watch this effect. 
It’s like a run on a keyboard sharply pulled up. The 
dancing in this and the Lancers reveals originality. Steps 
not known in the drawing-room are introduced, and move- 
ments reminiscent of Bullier's become more frequent as 
the hour advances. Apparently no one knows the 
Lancers, or they muddle the figures for the lark of the 
thing. It surprises by itself to see girls rigid as fakirs 
whirling round, supported only by men’s arms and their 
own innate dignity. Momentarily you expect to see their 
feet dash into someone’s face; but fortune is on their 
side, and no one is damaged. 

The prize competitors parade is a serious affair. The 
trainers—I mean designers—attend their champions’ final 
toilet, choose artfully their places so that they shall not be 
killed by other costumes, and whisper instructions about 
attitude as if they were owners giving their last instruc- 
tions to jockeys. Very elaborate and ingenious are some 
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of these dresses. ‘‘ Only Bread and Cheese” is a com- 
bination of rolls and crusts and Stilton semés, as the 
heralds say, over a white dress. ‘‘The Earl’s Court 
Exhibition ” looks like a mad architect’s first design for 
an evening costume. But the old familiar dresses are the 
most beautiful, and they are exquisitely cut and fitted, 
In turn each competitor faces the judges’ box—how like 
racing it is!—bears the radiance of the limelight for a 
few seconds, and then fades into ordinary electric. The 
crowd criticise and comment, and when the judges give 
their decision they murmur like the children of Israel and 
talk vainly of appeal. 

Besides the music and colour and movement of a 
Covent Garden Ball, there is beauty and character and 
emotion to study. The spectators are as interesting as 
the revellers; they shed curious lights on our London 
life. These, however, are things for the memory and 
note-book of the novelist. Let me end with a suggestion 
to Mr. Rendle and Mr. Forsyth. Have one bali at which 
fancy dress shall be compulsory all round, in the arena, 
in the corridors, and in the boxes. Then shall there be 
such a blaze and burst of colour that the eyes of a man 
seeing shall be dazzled for many days. But I will come 
in blue spectacles. C. G. C, 


IN PASSING 


HERE is a strange true story ofaring. An Edinburgh lady was 
presented upon her marriage with a beautiful diamond ring. The 
honeymoon was spent at Crieff Hydropathic Establishment, and 
there the ring was lost. High and low they searched, but all in 
vain, and the bride was consoled by the gift of another ring, 
Fourteen years passed. The cther day the doctor of the Hydro 
appeared at the quondam bride’s house in Edinburgh. Did she 
remember the lost ring? Of course she did. Was this it? Of 
course it was. It had lain for fourteen years in a drain and had 
been discovered in the course of some repairs to the Hydro, little 
the worse for the seclusion. 


It is not surprising, perhaps, that doubts should have been 
expressed with regard to stories of rooks attacking herons. A 
big bird like the heron might reasonably be expected to be able to 
take care of itself. It is true enough, however, that it is often 
chased by the rook. Mr. Andrew Grieve, Master of the High 
School, Galashiels, N.B., informs the writer that one day last 
month he saw two herons together at Torwoodlee each pursued by 
two rooks. One of the fugitives, indeed, was chased until it got 
out of sight. The same observer on another occasion noticed a 
heron pursued by a single rook. It is of course well known that 
herons are frequently annoyed by hooded crows. They are also 
attacked sometimes by jackdaws. One’s sympathies always go 
out to the white heron in the mobbing to which it is subjected by 
its black tormentors, because when protected from “ sportsmen’ 
the graceful bird is by no means shy and will often come quite 
near houses. Much more remarkable than the pursuit of herons 
by crows or rooks is the chasing of a kingfisher by a chaffinch or 
wagtail, yet such an incident was lately witnessed near Lauder. 


A Winnipeg correspondent sends us a touching testimony to 
the love which British hearts have all the world over for the British 
sailor lad. Two English boys were on their way to take up active 
service with the Pacific Squadron at Esquimalt. Death took 
them unawares on the Canadian prairies as they were on their way 
through Canada. Says our correspondent, writing from Winnipeg 
on November 3: “ Unknown as they were, and mere lads at that, 
yet the concourse of people who yesterday reverently raised their 
hats as the two coffins covered by the Union Jack passed by 
testified to the sympathy of the people of Winnipeg. Winnipeg 
was in truth on this occasion acting for the Empire of which we 
form a part. England was burying her dead just as truly as if 
the body of some hero was being taken to Westminster Abbey.” 
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Did you, by any chance (a correspondent writes), see this 
story?—I read it in the Peeblesshire Advertiser this week, and 
thought it good :— 


Teacher. How is it that you are late this morning ? 

Fohnny. Please, m’m, a burglars been caught in the East 
End, and mother sent me round to the police station to see if it 
was father. 


The performances of La Belle Otero, who was dancing at the 
Alhambra this week, are evidently an acquired taste, judging by 
the unostentatious welcome she received. And yet no more in- 
teresting “turn” has been seen in a London “music-hall” for 
some time past. Otero does not dance alone, but is attended by 
a Spaniard in the national dress, and the two dancing together 
recall the coloured pictures that often decorate cigar-box lids. 
Otero’s dancing is characteristically Spanish. That is to say, 
what there was of it ; for an encore would doubtless have elicited 
amore complete display of her powers. From the all too short 
display we witnessed, it was soon evident that La Belle Otero is 
an artist. Her dancing is at once spontaneous, indescribably 
graceful, and wayward, most musical in effect. At the Alhambra 
also a part of a thoroughly interesting programme is the “ Boxeurs 
Frangais,” Les Minstrels Parisiens, and three young ladies who 
stay under water long enough to make the audience feel doubtful 
whether they will return to the surface alive or not. Miss Sybil 
Arundale’s dancing in the sketch “Jack Ashore” is marvellously 
spirited and attractive. In fact, the programme does not contain 
an uninteresting moment. 


UNCLE SAM AND QUEEN CHRISTINA 
AN AUSTRIAN INTERPRETATION 











[Humoristische Blitier. 
THE QUEEN: Take one of these Philippine girls; you have my 
consent. 
UNcLE Sam: But, your Majesty, I’ll take the lot ; I assure you I can 
well afford it. 
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EAST AND WEST 


You have not ceased for me. Though stern-browed Fate 
Laid our two paths apart ; when in the West 
She gave you over to the seas, and great 
Wide winds of enterprise, and set your breast 
Against the suns and shadows of the earth ; 
Then with a gilded largess, led my ways 
Towards the time-worn East, who paints her dearth 
With purple vain imaginings ; the praise 
Of all her languid incense and the pride 
Of ancient mysteries and hopeless creeds 
Hold for my heart no spell when warm and wide 
I see across the blue of Isis’ veil 
The thunderous breakers of your ocean pale 
And glints of prairie sun through river reeds. 
“ Some Verses,” by Helen Hay (Duckworth & Co.) 


A correspondent writes:—“One of Mr. Harold Hodge’s 
earliest appearances in journalism was in the columns of the 
Sporting Times. That vivacious weekly had published a notice of 
Miss Mary Anderson in Juliet (from the pen of Mr. Jem Davis, 
better known to the present generation as ‘Owen Hall’), which 
created some sensation. An indignant reply to this critic 
appeared the following week, dated from Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and signed Harold Hodge. This must have been in 1882 
or 1883. I had never since seen or heard Mr. Hodge’s name until 
I read the announcement that he had become editor of the 
Saturday Review. All which seems to show that some names 
stick uncommonly fast in the memory.” 


Mrs. Kendal strongly objects tothe word theatrical. She told the 
Ladies’ Theatrical Guild so on Tuesday afternoon. “Whenever,” 
she says, “I take up a newspaper—which is very seldom, I am 
glad to say—I usually see the word ‘actress’ applied to persons 
who are not at all nice.” True enough, no doubt. Let a woman 
be charged with being drunk and disorderly or otherwise distin- 
guishing herself, and she generally blossoms out for the occasion 
into an “actress.” But Mrs. Kendal’s objections do not stop here. 
“A Jady came to me some time ago,” she says ; “no doubt she was 
a kind-hearted soul, and said, ‘Oh! Mrs. Kendal, are you a 
member of the Ladies’ Theatrical Guild?’ I said I was. ‘Ah, 
well, she rejoined, ‘ would you like any of my cast-off dresses?’” 
One more of Mrs. Kendal’s sayings we must record. “I never 
spend as much as sixpence a year on newspapers,” she says, “ al- 
though "—this sarcastically— I am supposed to live by the 
press.” 


“New York life” is often a queer thing as the Englishman 
first sees it. In the Life of Dr. Dale, which Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton have just published, we come across this letter from 
the observing Doctor, dated from New York in 1877 :—“ We then 
went to a primary school—a picked one—which utterly con- 
founded me. I never saw anything like it or anything approaching 
it. The vehement promptness and preternatural precision of the 
children were positively alarming. They shot out their answers 
like bullets from a rifle the moment the trigger was touched. The 
precocity of the poor little creatures seemed to me ominous. 
Every child seemed to me to have been worked up to the highest 
possible pressure. They were trained to jump up when they 
answered, and to shout their reply and to resume their seat like 
lightning. I told the mistress that in England the Inspector 
would report that the children were impertinent in manner and 
screamed, and that if the faults were not corrected the school 
would be fined £10 or £20 of the grant. She could not under- 
stand it. Their quickness and vehemence was, she said, ‘ New 
York life.’” 


CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTES 


DELIGHTFUL IN ALL SEASONS. 
Japan ; China; Australia; New Zealand ; Hawaii; Round the World, 


For Berths or Free Descriptive Pamphlets apply Canap1aNn Paciric Raitway Offices, 
67 and 68 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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FINANCE 


A KLONDIKE BURLESQUE 


SINCE the middle of July, last year, companies for the pur- 
pose of either directly or indirectly carrying on business in 
the Klondike district have been registered with an aggre- 
gate capital of over 48,500,000. It is safe to say that the 
percentage of ‘‘ wildcat” schemes is a large one. It is not 
often that we have so flagrant an example as that disclosed 
at the meeting of shareholders of the Klondike Hydraulic, 
Limited, held this week. The prospectus of the Company 
was issued in February last. The capital was £310,000, 
and the vendor was to receive £256,000. Besides giving a 
map, the prospectus contained most glowing statements— 
as, for instance, one to the effect that five hundred ounces 
of gold were being produced per week by manual labour ; 
that £46,000 in gold dust and nuggets was stored in the 
cabin ; that £66,000 would be ready for shipment at the 
opening of navigation ; whilst an estimate was given that 
with the proposed plant about £800,000 of gold could be 
produced during the four summer months of this year. Not 
only has this estimate failed to be realised, but a meeting 
is to be called to wind up the Company ; and shareholders 
have to congratulate themselves that, of the ros. paid up 
on the shares they took, they have only lost 2s. That 
sum has been expended in investigating the state 

ments made by the vendor, and well spent it was. 
Immediately the Company went to allotment, an 
application was made by the vendor for cash. As his 
original statements could not be verified at the time, the 
Chairman of the Company made a tour of investigation 
himself. He employed an expert, and this expert’s report 
was read at a meeting of shareholders on Tuesday. 
Instead of the wonderful wealth depicted, he found that 
there was very little gravel, that the stream was running 
at the rate of two miles an hour, that there was no gold, 
no creek, no cabin containing the large quantity of gold, 
and that the country was not likely to contain a mine at 
all; in fact, to quote the words of the expert, there was 
nothing but “mud, mosquitoes, and morass.” Not only 
was it impossible to find the mine, but it was difficult to 
trace that the vendor had ever been in the district. In 
the light of this experience shareholders will now be 
better able to appreciate a statement in the prospectus 
that the vendor had agreed to act as manager for five 
years—a position which, no doubt, he would have filled 
with satisfaction to himself as long as the £300,000 of 
capital remained, had the directors not been wide-awake. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


THis office, known in insurance circles as the “Old Equitable,” to 
distinguish it from an American Company with a similar title, is, 
like those referred to last week, a non-commission office working 
at a low rate of expense, say recently about 6 or 7 per cent. The 
Society was founded as far back as 1762, its original raison d’étre 
being the charging of different rates, according to the age of the 
life assured—a practice not then general. The Society has, there- 
fore, had a long career, and as one of its principles is, that at each 
decennial distribution of profits not more than two-thirds of the 
surplus shown by the valuation shall be distributed, its accumu- 
lated funds are now very considerable in proportion to its business. 
It has upwards of £10 in invested funds for every one pound 
assured, while other first-rate offices have, in many cases, only 
three, four, or five pounds. This large proportion of accumulated 
funds makes it possible for the Equitable to pay handsome 
bonuses. They are distributed by way of reversion, on the basis 
of £2 per cent. per annum on the sum assured for every year (less 
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one) a policy has been in force, the bonuses not being payable 
when death occurs before the payment of the sixth annual pre- 
mium. Thus, after five years a bonus of 8 per cent. is paid, after 
twenty years a bonus of 38 per cent., and after forty years a bonus 
of 78 percent. This principle of distribution, involving increas. 
ing payments the longer the policy is in force, is a sound 
one. It must be noted, however, that the bonuses are simple 
ones, and that the rates of premium are somewhat high. Still the 
office has given excellent results to its policy-holders, and is likely 
to continue to serve them well, though, taking into account the fall 
in interest, not quite as well asinthe past. During 1897 a hundred 
policies became claims, assuring a sum of £128,450, the average 
bonus additions on which were at the rate of over 91 percent. The 
Society has been pushing for new business rather more energeti- 
cally of late years. Intending insurers should consider this 
Society before taking out a policy. 


COLONIAL DRAPERY SHARES 


Under the style of Robert Reid & Company, Limited, a 
Company has been formed to acquire an old-established Australian 
wholesale drapery business. All the Ordinary capital (£150,000) 
is issued to the vendors in part payment of the purchase price of 
£500,000, and 200,000 Five and a Half per cent. Cumulative 
Preference shares of £1 each, together with £150,000 Four and a 
Half per cent. First Mortgage Debenture stock, have this week 
been offered for subscription. The venture seems a fair one. Less 
than two years’ profits are charged for goodwill, the assets are 
clearly stated, and the profits during the past three years show a 
steady increase, while the average for that period is considerably 
larger than during the ten years’ period of which it forms a part. 
A good many similar Colonial concerns have recently been put 
before the public, and our readers may therefore find the follow- 
ing table with regard to eight of them useful. It will be seen that 
in most cases the margin after the payment of preference dividend 
and debenture interest is, according to the prospectus figures, con- 
siderable. Of course profits do not form the sole criterion, and 
some of the companies are open to criticism on various grounds, 
but the table is useful for purposes of comparison. 


Surplus 
alter 
Years payi 
Nominal Average aver: pref. div. 
Company Shares Capital Profits aged and 
Deb. int. 
4 & & & 
Robert Reid & Co. «. Ord. I ... 150,000 
- » 5$p.c. Cum. Pref. 1 ... 200,000 > 40,834 ... 3 ... 23,084 
“ » 4$p.c. Deb. Stock ses 150,000 
Stuttaford & Co. s — I «+. 140,000 
re “~ 6 p.c. Cum, Pref. 1 ... 210,000 
9” ” Menagensent I eve 100 49,693 ++. 3 s+ 24,093 
” »  §p.c. Debentures +++ 200,000 
D. & W. Murray ose Ord. 5 ... 250,000 
sn » 5$p.c. Cum. Pref. 5 ... 150,000 > 41,219 ... 3 «. 27,469 
% » 4$p.c. Deb. Stock «ss 100,000 
Paterson, Laing, & Bruce Ord. 5 ... 125,000 
ve * 5 p-c. Cum. Pref. 5 ... 200,000 > 32,037 ... IO ... 19,037 
* a 4 p.c. Deb. Stock ees 75,000 
Thos. Brown & Sons... Ord. § «.. 135,000 
ro - 54 p.c. Cum. Pref. 5 ... 135,000 } 29,290 ... 7 «. 16,015 
a % 44 p.c. Deb. Stock +++ 130,000 
W. & A. McArthur Ord. 10 ... 175,000 
» 5% p.c. Cum. Pref. ro ... 7500 19,326 .. Thee. 11,826 
‘ » 4% p.c. Deb. Stock see 75,000 
Henry Bull & Co. eve Ord, 1 ... 105,000 
mf 9 5 p.c. Cum. Pref. 1 ... ned 18,082 0. 4. 12,832 
E. Rich & Co. — Ord, 1 ... 250,000 12,157... 9 _ 


ANOTHER DEEP-LEVEL FLOTATION 


In the middle of November Ferreira Deeps were introduced on 
to the London Stock Exchange at something over 6 for the £1 
share, and a settlement will take place on December 14 in 900,000 
shares, of which 780,000 are founder's shares, This week the 
shares of another deep-level property have been introduced— 
namely, those of the Robinson Central Deep. Originally formed 
in May last year with a capital of £100,000 and with 27} claims, 
the Company have acquired other claims, raising the number to 
454, whilst the capital has been increased to £500,000. One hundred 
thousand shares are kept in reserve, and 100,000 have been sub- 
scribed for working capital. A large block of these shares was 
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taken by a syndicate this week at a price of 2}, and they are now 
quoted in the market at 3. An interesting point in connection 
with this flotation is that it consists of a small block in about the 
richest portion of the Rand, being bounded on the north by the 
Robinson Gold Mining Company, on the south by the Robinson 
Deep Company, and on the west by the Crown Deep. The Gold- 
fields Company have a large interest in the concern, which was 
described in the last report as a “ distinctly valuable asset.” 


A CYCLE COMPANY’S GOODWILL 


At the meeting of shareholders of the Singer Cycle Company 
this week, a shareholder succeeded in drawing a statement from 
the auditor which throws some light upon an interesting point. 
In the balance-sheet was the following statément :—‘ Cost of 
freehold and leasehold properties, plant, machinery, patents, 
trade marks, and goodwill, as at September 30, 1895, £716,926.” 
It transpired that after writing off £5aq,000, the goodwill in this 
item stands at the enormous figure of £624,752—truly enormous, 
considering that the profits of the Company last year were only 
£27,000. When we state that this Company was one of Mr. 
Hooley’s flotations, this absurd capitalisation of goodwill will be 
understood. 


NOTES 


A month or two ago members of the Stock Exchange were 
complaining of the absence of business. We heard of partner- 
ships being dissolved because there was not sufficient to go round, 
and of supplies being stopped to half-commission agents and con- 
nections who had steadily drawn so much a year out of the firm. 
We hear less of this now; for although there is still a disposition to 
complain of the apathy of the public, there is undoubtedly more 
business passing on the Stock Exchange. Inthe Home Railway 
Market until lately business has been pretty well confined to small 
investors who have bought the heavy stocks ; but lately speculative 
investors have been turning their attention to Great Northern 
Deferred. Even money has been laid in the Stock Exchange 
that the dividend on Great Northern Deferred for the year 
will equal that upon South-Eastern Deferred, while the 
price of the former stands in the neighbourhood of 58 and that of 
the latter in the neighbourhood of 105. Among the smaller stocks 
there has been much less business in Chathams, but a very large 
business in Metropolitan District. At the beginning of the month 
the quotation was 27, and this week there have been dealings at 
within a fraction of 35. The buying is said to have been influential, 
but so far as we can gather it is entirely the result of manipulation. 
Traffics have been falling off, but the stock has been taken in hand 
inconnection with vague reports respecting the introduction of 
electricity, a closer working with the Metropolitan, and the 
prospects of benefits to be derived from various new lines such as 
the Baker Street and Waterloo, the Brompton and Piccadilly, &c. 


In Americans the feature was the strength shown at the settle- 
ment, notwithstanding the very marked improvement that had 
taken place during the account. There have been evidences this 
week of a commission business on London account, for brokers who 
havé not been in the market for months have executed buying 
orders for some large lines. One of the strongest bull-points in 
favour of the American Market just now is that the Americans 
have got the shares. Trade in the United States is active, profits 
are being made, and these profits the Americans will only invest in 
their own securities. The prospect is that there are not enough 
shares to go round, and the outlook offers greater inducements to 
railway magnates to run straight than to make money by wrecking 
acompany. No details have yet come to hand with respect to 
the agreement between the Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk 
Companies. The carry-over disclosed the existence of a large 
and very weak bull account in Trunks, for a contango of as much 
as 5s. was paid on First Pref. This position led to a good many 
realisations, especially on provincial account, and as at the same 
time reports circulated of a severe blizzard, prices had a sharp 
set-back. In the Miscellaneous Market interest at present is 
running upon Russian Oil shares, and upon Cotton shares, such 
as Coats’ English Sewing Cotton, and Fine Spinners. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


Hope for the West Indies 


It is credibly reported that the Imperial grant in aid of 
the wrecked islands will be £40,000 or thereabouts—not 
a penny too much. But perhaps the news which will carry 
most hope to the West Indies is of Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
resolve to transfer to them the refineries he has established 
in connection with his *‘ markets.” It will be remembered 
that a part of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for the restora- 
tion of some measure of the prosperity the West Indies 
enjoyed until the Continental system of bounties on ex- 
ported beet sugar ruined them was the establishment, with 
Government aid, of central mills and refineries in the islands 
themselves. Sir Thomas Lipton has taken up the idea, 
and has approached the Colonial Office with an offer of co- 
operation; and there is every reason to believe the 
negotiation will result in the resuscitation of the West 
Indian sugar industry. 


Transvaal Statesmanship 


If New Zealand statesmanship is experimenting with 
the new ideas from which here at home we shrink as 
Socialism, Transvaal statesmanship is experimenting with 
the old ideas which the nineteenth century has long since 
put aside as obsolete and noxious. For instance, the old 
fiscal notion that the stranger within the gate was the 
exclusive source to which a government should go for 
revenue has been revived in the Transvaal, and Mr. Kruger 
has just given it fresh application in his tax of 5 per 
cent, on the net profits of the gold-mining properties, 
reserving to himself the right to determine the taxable 
profit of each company. And the ghetto is to be revived 
also. For on January 1 next all natives in the Transvaat 
townships will be required to reside in areas specially 
marked out for them ; and in these areas, or ‘‘ locations,” 
as they are called, stringent curfew regulations 
will be enforced. With respect to this last piece of 
legislation it is to be observed that the word ‘‘ native” is 
defined as any ‘‘ coloured person” without respect to cha- 
racter or condition ; so that thousands of Her Majesty’s 
subjects—half-breeds from the Cape Colony who there are 
enfranchised citizens, and immigrants from British India— 
will be treated after January 1 as the Transvaal treats its 
home-born Kaffirs. The question of what in South Africa 
is styled the ‘‘ Asiatic Invasion ” is not as simple as it looks 
at first sight, and it cannot be answered by simply declaring 
that Article XIV. of the London Convention secures the 
same rights in the Transvaal for all British subjects 
whether black or white. Boer and Briton throughovt 
South Africa agree that coolie immigration must be re- 
stricted. But they differ as to method. The British 
method is that suggested by Mr. Chamberlain at last 
year’s conference of Premiers and adopted in Natal; and 
with it Mr. Kruger’s method conflicts in spirit and in 
letter. We may be sure that the Colonial Office, and 
Lord Curzon on behalf of his new lieges, will have a word 
to say to the Transvaal Government on the matter. 


Advance, Rhodesia! 


Day by day fresh evidence comes to hand of the accu- 
racy of those who maintained, when not a few doubted and 
some openly denied, that in Rhodesia the trade and com- 
merce of this country had the makings of a valuable cus- 
tomer. A return lies before us of the Customs Department 
c 


5 


of the Cape Government, showing the approximate quan- 
tities and values of the articles of merchandise entered for 
removal under rebate to Rhodesia during the year ending 
June 30, 1898, and we find that the total is no less than 
£574,184, as against £245,923 during the previous 
year. To get the full meaning of these figures, two 
facts must be borne in mind: (1) That ten years 
ago the country contained less than a dozen white 
men, surrounded by what seemed hopeless savagery ; 
and (2) that the railway entered Bulawayo only a 
year ago. The opening up of Rhodesia is something more 
than a source of national profit, it is a source of national 
pride. It may be added that the returns of the Cape 
Customs Department do not take account of goods enter- 
ing Rhodesia by other channels, the Beira Railway, and 
the Limpopo drifts. Of imports by these routes no returns 
are available, but it.is well within the mark to say that 
they would bring the figure for 1898 aforesaid up to 
£700,000 or more. 
A Critical Question 

A Cape Town correspondent, cabling on Friday, 
says :—‘‘ The feeling is strong in Bond circles that any 
measure for the restriction of Asiatic immigration should 
follow the lines laid down by Mr. Kruger rather than 
those of the Natal Act, which conforms to the principles 
suggested by Mr. Chamberlain in conference with the 
Colonial Premiers. The Bond would so far mitigate the 
severity of the Transvaal regulations as to exempt British 
Indians travelling for pleasure, who would be provided 
with some sort of passport. Mr. Schreiner urges 
the calling of a South African Conference in which 
the Republics shall be represented for the discussion of 
the whole question of alien and pauper immigration, with 
a view to the adoption of uniform legislation. The date 
of the elections for the new seats has not yet been fixed ; 
but it is pretty certain that they will be held in the first 
quarter of the year. To avoid the plethora of candidates 
which hampered them at the general elections, the Pro- 
gressives are weeding the lists by means of the plebiscitum. 
Relations between President Kruger and the State Secre- 
tary, ex-Judge Reitz, are very strained.” 

Our Little Wars 

North-West Frontier (India).—The Mad Mullah means 
business, and has already thrice attacked and defeated 
the Nawab of Dir. He is reported to have 7,000 men 

This is probably an exaggeration; but it is 
only too certain that he has thoroughly roused the hill- 
men, and that a small measure of success against our 
troops would send them flocking to his standard. Chak- 
dara and Malakand are threatened, and there, and further 
on at Chitral, we may witness a repetition of the severe 
fighting of 1897. The Indian Government is taking ener- 
getic measures to nip the movement in the bud by hurrying 
up two infantry brigades ; while preparations are being 
pushed forward at Rawalpindi to reinforce them promptly 
if communication with our post at Chitral should be 
seriously threatened.’ The new Viceroy will arrive to find 
the problems of the North-West Frontier in acute form. 

Nigeria.—No news. 

Szerra Leone.—No news except of preparation for the 
impending campaign. 

Sudan.—The Khalifa is still uncaught. The latest 
news is of his defeat at Sherkela on November 18 and his 
escape in the direction of El Obeid. The nine-lived Osman 
Digna was reported to be with him, and escaped too—of 
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course. Colonel Parsons, operating from Kassala, seer 
to have broken up Ahmed Fedil’s force and driven them 
into hiding in the forest country high up between the Bly 
and White Niles. 


THE PACIFIC CABLE 


ITS URGENCY—CANADA’S ATTITUDE 
(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Commercial Cable Company) 

Ottawa, December z, 
I HAVE the authority of a member of the Dominiog 
Government for the statement that Canada is prepared te 
reconsider her position on the question of the all-British! 
Pacific cable. As the negotiations now stand Australasia) 
would contribute four-ninths of the cost, the Mother 
land three-ninths, and Canada two-ninths. I am no 
able to state that Canada, though realising the pre= 
ponderance of British and Australasian interest in the 
project, is prepared, if necessary, in view of its Imperial 
importance, to increase her share beyond two-ninths. 

An early announcement of the amended proposition 
is expected. Lord Strathcona, High Commissioner in 
England, who is in conference with Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and Sir Richard Cartwright at Washington, favours a) 
speedy conclusion to the negotiations now proceeding with’ 
the Home Government. The matter becomes urgent’ 
because of the acquisition of the Philippines by the United 
States and the probable construction of a cable to Sam! 
Francisco, thus forestalling the Imperial project. 


- Russian Exiles for Canada 


Our Ottawa Correspondent, cabling from Ottawa om 
Friday, announces that an agreement was signed on] 
Thursday at Ottawa for the transfer to the Canadiamy 
North-West of five thousand Doukhobortsi from the 


Russian Caucasus. The agreement was signed on the} 
one part by the Dominion Government, and on the other™ 
part by Mr. Aylmer Maude and Prince Hilkoff, represent-9 
ing the English Committee of Quakers and others who 

have interested themselves in the movement. Arrange 
ments have been completed by which the Beaver Line® 
steamer Zake Huron leaves Batoum on December 16 with | 
1,822 souls, who will be taken direct to St. John, New) 
Brunswick, and thence to Winnipeg, where arrangements § 
have been made for wintering. In charge of the party is] 
Count Serge Tolstoi, son of the world-famed idealist and 7 
author, Count Tolstoi. A second party of about two thou-” 
sand leaves Batoum ten days later by the Lake Superior. 


These Doukhobortsi are a sect of Russians who refuse 
on conscientious grounds to bear arms. Largely through © 
the instrumentality of the Empress-Dowager of Russia, 
who learnt of their case when visiting her invalid son in 
the Caucasus, the Tsar last spring granted the petition of 
the Doukhobortsi to be allowed to emigrate, the financial 
responsibility of the emigration being thrown upon the. 
English Society of Friends. It is anticipated that before 
next summer 7,000 of them will have made their way to. 
Canada under these arrangements. They will probably 
be settled in the Calgary and Edmonton regions in the 
Canadian North-West. 
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GOLF IN THE MUD 


THE sun is not shining, the air is not crisp or bracing, 
neither does Nature invite us to the delights of golf. 
Quite the contrary, in fact. The course is enveloped in 
fog: you can drive literally out of sight; and to call 
surface water in such volume and frequency ‘‘ casual” is 
to insult truth, however charitable the ‘intention may be 
towards the ‘‘ green-committee.”” What, then, are we doing 
at this first tee with our bag of clubs? Surely not about 
to play golf? Well, if we must answer, we are here in 
obedience to the dictates of health—we require exercise. 
Why a man should ruin his temper and insult a fine game 
fora doubtful benefit to his physical functions is a ques- 
tion we need not at this point discuss. But as a more 
than ordinarily powerful excuse is called for to justify 
the attempt to play golf under such conditions, that one 
will do as well as another: we are in need of exercise. 
“A ball on the match, I suppose?” said a golfer 
to his opponent recently. ‘‘ Sir,” was the reply, ‘‘ you 
surely do not imagine | play this game for amusement or 
stakes? I play for my heart.” ‘‘ Oh, very well,” rejoined 
the first man, ‘‘I’ll play for my liver.” Facing the de- 
plorable fog and mud we also postulate a liver (though we 
seem more in want of a light), but with a sneaking con- 
viction that the pretext is not sufficient. 

This, then, is the first tee, and it consists for the most 
part of a cocoa-mat. O Gowff, O antique game of the 
greensward by the sea, has it come to this? It might be 


thought that if a man must play at Golf in the Mud he 
would take his chance of the mud at the tee as elsewhere, 
he who should keep his footing best to win the Mud- 


golf medal. That would seem to accord with the 
historic spirit of the game. But never mind: ‘‘ High 
tee, my noble caddie.” The truth is, we were 
taught to play with a light ‘‘sclaff,” just a whisper 
of grass behind the ball; but the idea of ‘‘sclaffing ” 
into that black slime with a wooden club artistically 
fashioned by a man with feelings—no, never! The play- 
club is a queenly thing, not to be sullied by suburban mud. 
So off we go from the high sand tee, not a golf stroke at 
all. Away into the fog soars the ball; we count five, and 
then—plunk! Has it fallen into mud or ‘‘ casual” water? 
Not an attractive choice perhaps; but there is just this 
difference : you can lift out of casual water, while out of 
mud you must play. It is wonderful what an exciting 
game can be made out of wet London clay and the Rules 
of Golf. Here we are, in the mud; and our opponent is 
beautifully embedded in a bunch of fat worm-casts. The 
balls that were erstwhile so pearly white are now loathly 
black, and one (thank Heaven, the opponent’s !) is one- 
third heavier by adherent subsoil, the product of a most 
ample and healthy earthworm. 

“ Mashie, boy.” Golf in the Mud without a mashie is 
as a cart without wheels—no go. Now, it is a maxim in 
golf practice that in playing a low-lying or ‘‘ cuppy ” ball 
you must aim behind it; wherefore in the present case 
you must keep your eye on the—mud ; no chance of miss- 
ing that. And so, crash! goes the mashie, and the air is 
further darkened with a flying shower of earthy blotches 
and one ball, though what is earth and which ball does not 
for a time appear. Smash! goes the opponent, and his 
ball, heavily biassed by the morning’s output of that able- 
bodied worm, shoots forward like nothing else than an 
inebriated rocket. (Golf originally, we may remark in a 
parenthesis, was a game of skill.) Strange as it may 
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appear, that black object in the ditch there is our ball. It 
is to be distinguished from the stones by its being dirtier. 
Of yore, if it be conceivable that golf was ever played 
where a ball could possibly get into that state, it seems 
probable that no self-respecting golfer would have played 
it. To this, however, and cocoa-mat tees have we come. 
Not only is it ina ditch, facetiously called dry, but it is 
under a young tree whose boughs are laden with moisture. 
Shall we give up the hole, or have a shot and a shower-: 
bath? The shot is fairly successful, the shower-bath 
eminently so; the ball lies on the putting-green. So they 
call it—this miserable square of rolled and compressed 
mud and sickly grass—a putting-green! Once more, O 
links of the long ago, whose sandy verdure drank in the 
dews and the rains, or if damp was never muddy; they 
call this a putting-green, even as that cocoa-mat is named 
atee! Well, well; but there is a lack of ingenuity about 
this putting-green. Once the principle of cocoa-mat tees 
is embraced, it is clear the putting-greens for Golf in the 
Mud should be of linoleum. The hole, also, should be a 
gallipot. Add turkey carpets for the bunkers, and pass a 
local rule that the ball may be wiped clean after each 
stroke, and you have a playable game ; not The Gowff, nor 
Golf, but—Golf in the Mud. Rather than play at it, how- 
ever, we prefer a disordered liver, yea, were the world 
emptier than it is of pills and prescriptions. 
W. L. Watson. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
HEINE 


Miss Mary THIDDALL has newly translated from the French 
of Madame Camille Selden, and Mr. Fisher Unwin has 
published, the series of letters and frag- 
A Last Conquest ments known as ‘‘ Heinrich Heine’s Last 
Days.” Camille Selden was, of course, 
the ‘‘Mouche” of Heine’s death-bed comradeship. She 
was pretty—though her portrait at thirty does not suggest 
beauty so much as a certain sensitiveness of temper—Saxon 
by birth and Parisian by training. When she went to see 
Heine on his mattress-grave she was unhappy and alone. 
One does not know that she made a very distinct personal 
contribution to this friendship. Heine treated her with 
the ironical tenderness which was his accustomed attitude 
towards women—he fed her with bonbons and letters. It 
is clear that she was sweet-tempered, affectionate, and 
sympathetic; the man who addressed her was a great 
poet, dying, helpless, and in insufferable pain, who could 
yet distract himself and please his friend with this charm- 
ing flirtation. His letters, like Swift’s to Stella, are 
caresses of exquisite playfulness :— 


‘My good darling little Mouche [he writes], come 
and buzz round my nose with your little wings! 
I know a song by Mendelssohn which has for its 
refrain, ‘Come soon’! This tune runs constantly in 
my head—‘ Come soon’!” 


And again :— 

‘‘T place a ‘living print’ upon all your charms, but 
in imagination only. Imagination, that is all I can 
offer you, poor girl.” 

Or again :— 


‘‘ The visit of my sweet Mouche did me good yester- 
day. I think constantly of that best, that most charm- 
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ing, and prettiest of fines mouches... 1 feel like 
arraigning God, who treats me so badly, before the 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. I count 
upon seeing you on Friday ; meanwhile, in spirit, I 
kiss the little Mouche’s hands.” 


One does not follow with so much patience Madame 
Selden’s criticisms, or re-settings of Heine’s poetry and 
prose. The Mouche was necessarily a worshipper ; she was 
not more remarkable than many other 
sentimental young ladies whom poets 
have immortalised, although it is clear 
that she was an intelligent and cultivated young lady. 
Heine was essentially a man’s poet. Not that he 
‘‘ wanted love,” for with Heine it was always a case of 
““ love excessive,” ‘‘ love abounding,” love of all kinds of 
irreconcileable humans and things—but that he treated 
love, as Byron treated it, with a masculine tendency to 
ignore the woman’s point of view. Women with Heine 
were subjects of tenderness, irony, contempt, caresses 
such as we give to children, never calling up the deepest 
emotions of the soul, the strongest bent of his intelligence. 
Women to him were all more or less mouches, some 
‘‘finer” than others. They had ‘‘ diamonds and pearls,” 
and the ‘‘ sweetest eyes in the world,” but not those rarer 
‘* jewels ” that the poet found lying in the bottom of his own 
heart. Heine’s deeper feelings were reserved for things 
which wove themselves more intimately into the thread 
of his life than even the love of women—the story 
and secret of his race, the movement of European emanci- 
pation, patriotism, cosmopolitanism, philosophy, letters, 
art, religion. To the criticism of all these things he made 
wonderful contributions, for he possessed, in astonishing 
variety, the gifts which make for great literature. His 
sense of style helped him to produce some of the most ex- 
quisitely wrought poetry in the world, andexercised in prose, 
became an instrument of the most brilliant, flexible, and 
entirely characteristic form of expression. Among our own 
writers Dickens, and now and again Mr. Kipling, re- 
semble him in his gift of inspired observation, his power 
of lighting up every detail of a scene with touches of the 
utmost fineness and exactness. Add to Dickens’s humour 
and sympathy, and Kipling’s capacity for minute effect, 
the equipment of a scholar, the sensibility of a great poet, 
the passionate nationalism of a Jew, who was at the 
same time a German Liberal, a German patriot, and a 
revolutionist, with a critical sense, and, finally, submit 
all these literary and human qualities to the checks im- 
posed by love of measure, of clearness, of order and 
form in writing, and you have some idea of the appeal 
that Heine’s prose makes even to those who know it only in 
Mr. Leland’s English dress. Mr. Swinburne’s prose has 
something of its rush and its colour, but not its always 
charming variety, its humanity, its delicacy of touch, and 
withal its real breadth of view. 


Love and Life 


It is surely his capacity for moods which gives Heine 
his distinction in the world of letters. His mind was, as 
he truly said in one of the most beautiful 
of his poems, in ‘‘ebb and flow.” He 
was hardly a dramatic poet or a dramatic 
prose-writer, save, perhaps, in his recur- 
ring fancy to live the life of the tomb, and to be raised 
from it by the kisses of phantom ladies. His realisation 
of the phases of experience that caught his eye was vivid 
while it lasted; but it did not last long enough to harden 
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into the dramatic form. What washe? Jew or Christian? 
Hebrew or Hellenist? Puritan or Pagan? Believer 
or sceptic? Critic or enthusiast? A smile on the face of 
the Eternal or a sigh on the lips of the Spirit that denies ? 
Well, he was all of theminturn. And he had no practical 
gift. A soldier in the army of liberation he was ; but it 
was necessary for him to march alone, for he would never 
have taken orders from a field-marshal, let alone a cor- 
poral, in that sacred host. For his country he cherished 
something of the reverential love which Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth had for England, and he saw with prophetic 
instinct what Germany might become. But he could not 
help playing football with ridiculous Electors and prince- 
lets and clapping his hands when Napoleon rode down 
the streets of Diisseldorf. He could be no child of the 
Ghetto, and yet he wept over Israel with tears that were not 
the less real because they were near to laughter. It was his 
fate to be always attracted, always repelled; to be the 
martyr of his own sensitiveness ; to torture and be tortured 
by what he loved best, and withal to be the most irrespon- 
sible and adventurous humourist of his age, while he was 
also (remembering always the great and kindred name of 
Shelley) its characteristic poet. He stands to us as the 
knight-errant of his calling, with a lance in rest for all 
comers, responsible alone to himself and his greatly daring 
spirit, and, above and beyond everything, a crowned 
champion in the war against the arch-enemy and cppressor 
of us all—the host of Philistia. 
H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


REVIEWS 


CHARLES STEWART PARNELL—AND A 
SEQUEL 


“The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell.” 


By R. Barry O’Brien. 
2 vols. London: Smith, Elder. 


215. 

For those who find a pleasure in watching the machinery of party 
politics, who are curious to know by what arts, and by whom, the 
innumerable cross-currents of prejudice and principle, self-interest 
and resentment, are made contributory to one or other of the two 
stately streams on which the electorate is borne along, Mr. Barry 
O’Brien’s “Life of Parnell” will make interesting reading. It 
takes you into the privy places of the Palace at Westminster ; into 
dim and dusty chambers of disused houses where opposed leaders 
stealthily arrange pact or truce ; takes you even to the very key- 
hole of the door behind which the Cabinet sits in solemn session. 
It reveals to your delighted eyes Sir Howard Vincent offering to 
steal down by night to open his own front door for his Party’s 
good; reveals also two august personages, husband and wife, 
withdrawing themselves and the butler that two politicals may 
exchange confidences across the tablecloth with only the angels 
to hear them. You share again Mr. Sydney Buxton’s astonish- 
ment that “a fellow-creature could be such a liar as Pigott,’ and 
that the Zmes, “the cleverest newspaper in the world,” could be 
so badly “let in.” 

Than party politics nothing is more diverting. It deservedly 
ranks with our other great national sports—cricket and football, 
and like them has called into existence a number of ancillary 
trades and callings which give it almost the importance of a great 
industry. The main point of difference between party politics 
and cricket or football is that now and again the spirit of 
the former invades the sphere of some great national interest 
or conspires to wreck a great career. Of such invasion 
the Irish Home Rule movement, and of such conspiracy 
the fall of its great champion, furnish the completest and most 
lamentable examples. But it may be doubted whether many 
outside the self-governing yet loyal communities of Australasia 
and North America will read the story in this light. Few but 
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they will see how a movement which, if legitimatised, might have 
had as happy results in the case of Ireland as a similar movement 
has had in the case of the Colonies was perverted and en- 
venomed because politicians had not then learnt, as now they 
are learning, that greater than the Conservative party, greater 
than the Radical party, is the Empire, and that when its rela- 
tions to other Powers or the relations of its members to one 
another are in question, a higher allegiance than that to party 
should rule. Thanks to this late-learnt lesson a larger spirit is 
now at work in the conduct of the nation’s affairs, a spirit which only 
once showed itself in the stormy history of the Irish Home Rule agi- 
tation, and that was when Mr. C. J. Rhodes appeared on the scene 
in 1888 to divert the movement from Separatism. In the interests 
of Imperial Federation Mr. Rhodes was anxious for the retention 
of the Irish members in the Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
and for yet another provision so important that it had best be given 
in his own words. “I want a clause,” he said to Mr. Parnell, “a 
little clause—a permissive clause in your next Bill, providing that 
any Colony which contributes to Imperial defence shall be allowed 
to send representatives to the Imperial Parliament in proportion to 
its contributions to the Imperial revenue. Then I think the number 
of Irish representatives should be cut down in proportion to Ire- 
land’s contribution so as to keep Ireland in line with the Colonies.” 
To a reduction in Irish representation Mr. Parnell would not 
assent, but to the rest he did, adding over his signature that the 
grant of Home Rule should be accompanied by “effective safe- 
guards for the maintenance of Imperial unity.” Thereupon Mr. 
Rhodes drew the historic cheque for £10,000. 

Mr. Barry O’Brien has given us a Life of Parnell, but hardly 
the Life. His style is clear but arid, and although by the time you 
have reached the end of the book an image of the man stands 
before you in all his grim greatness, it is wholly as the result of 
your own labour upon the raw material with which Mr. O’Brien 
has abundantly supplied you. The main value of the book is as 
a contemporary chronicle, the work of one who knew at firsthand 
the men and affairs he writes of. But necessarily it is an ex parte 
statement, and all through we have to remember that there is 
“another side,” a side which may be expected from Mr. Morley in 
his Life of Mr. Gladstone. 


THOMAS A BECKET 


“St. Thomas of Canterbury: his Death and Miracles.” By Edwin 
A. Abbott, M.A., D.D. London: A. & C. Black. 2 vols. 245. 


Dr. ABBOTT explains that, in the course of preparing a critical 
commentary on the four Gospels, he had to consider other examples 
of documents setting forth the same facts in different language. 
Among these he examined the various accounts of the murder of 
Thomas a Becket, and of the miracles alleged to have been subse- 
quently wrought through his agency. These presented such 
striking parallels to certain problems in New Testament criticism 
that, instead of merely furnishing a few paragraphs and notes in 
the proposed work, they have issued in the handsome volumes 
before us. 

There exist five accounts of the death of St. Thomas, written 
by eye-witnesses, and a sixth, that by Herbert of Bosham, who, 
though not present at the murder, had been intimately connected 
with the Archbishop from the first, and was with him almost up to 
the fatal day. There are alsoa number of later and anonymous 
lives of the popular saint, and a harmony, or guadrilogus, of the 
four accounts which were considered most authoritative at the end 
of the twelfth century. Dr. Abbott collates all these, showing that, 
while agreeing in the main outlines of their story, they differ 
amazingly in matters of detail, in spite of the fact that some of the 
writers were eye-witnesses, and that some of the accounts were 
written down shortly after the event. The author patiently en- 
deavours to disentangle the truth, attempting with some success to 
indicate the probable causes of the differences between the writers. 
How difficult this task is may be judged from the single fact that 
a very early authority, Garnier, admits that in a poem written by 
him on the Martyrdom, less than two years from its occurrence, he 
“often lied.” Dr. Abbott declares that he does not doubt Garnier’s 
honesty ; he lied for the sake of the Church and for edification—a 
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practice too common in the ages of faith. It is practically im- 
possible now to learn the accurate details of the manner of Becket’s 
death, nor does Dr. Abbott attempt to present them. His object 
is, indeed, quite uther than this, as we shall presently see. 

From the different accounts of the Archbishop’s death, our 
author passes on to consider the various testimonies to the miracles 
wrought through Becket, which began almost immediately after 
his death. Here again, one of the earliest and best authorities— 
Benedict—was himself an eye-witness of many alleged miracles, 
and in others, of the testing and examining into the evidence. 
Assuming that Benedict’s testimony is on the whole true, Dr. 
Abbott suggests that “ such a record ought to make it easy to believe 
St. Paul’s account of the miracle-working habitual among the early 
Christians.” No doubt, to a more limited extent, much the same 
might be said of some, at least, of the later miraculous stories, 
which Dr. Abbott examines with the same painstaking care and 
lucid power of exposition which he exhibits in dealing with the 
accounts of the murder. He concludes that most of the early 
miracles are probably facts, and that others may be; that St. 
Thomas, being what he was, and dying as he did, seized upon the 
imagination of the English people, and occasionally influenced men’s 
bodies through their imaginations. 

The most important part of Dr. Abbott’s original and sugges- 
tive work lies, however, in his last two chapters, where he draws 
out a parallel—indicated in some of the earliest records of the 
murder—between the martyr and the Saviour, and proceeds to do 
the same in regard to the “ Martyr literature” and the Gospels. 
The parallel is startlingly close, both as to the facts and as to the 
documents. The conclusions as to the bearing of this remarkable 
comparison on New Testament criticism may be followed upon one 
of three alternative lines. Either the Gospel miracles and those 
of St. Thomas alike may be accepted as supernatural; or the 
evidence may lead students to regard them all as natural. There 
is a third line, which will be familiar to readers of Dr. Abbott’s 
former theological works. It issues in the acceptance of some 
miracles in both cases, and the rejection of others as miracles, on 
principles which the author clearly lays down, and for which we 
must refer readers to his book. 

“The Evangelical school is dead. The Broad Church is buried.” 
Such was the summary statement—taking from accuracy what it 
gives to epigram—to which a thoughtful correspondent of a con- 
temporary recently committed himself. We do not regard the 
Evangelical school asdead. And as to the Broad Church, is it not 
a sufficient refutation of its alleged burial to point out the single 
fact that within the last few months three remarkable literary pro- 
ductions, proceeding from various sections of this school, have been 
noticed in the columns of THE OUTLOOK? It must be added that, 
for scholarsuip, literary insight, style, and critical power, Dr. 
Abbott’s book is by far the most considerable. 


THE BRITISH LUXEMBOURG 


“A Popular Handbook to the Tate Gallery.” By Edward T. 
Cook. London: Macmillan. 5s. 


WHEN we say that Mr. Cook has compiled a guide to the Tate 
Gallery equal in value and on the same excellent lines as his 
“ Handbook to the National Gallery,” it seems almost superfluous 
to indulge in praises of the later venture. The ordinary visitor 
can desire nothing more relevant than these handbooks of Mr. 
Cook’s. Ignoring the more technical minutie of the work he 
deals with, he presents to the averagely educated person the very 
points that are most calculated to interest and instruct said person. 
Most catholic in his tastes, equally ready to admire the splendid 
impressionism of Mr. Sargent and the more solid methods of the 
earlier Millais, Mr. Cook takes you through the galleries with just 
the right word, the right suggestions on the page before you. 
Anecdotes of the artist or sculptor enliven the criticisms that are 
interspersed. The personal note is sounded throughout, so that 
you are not only made acquainted with the work before you, but 
are also enabled to form some sort of a notion of the personality 
that it expresses. ‘ 

Mr. Cook’s introduction, wherein he briefly runs over the origin 
of the Millbank gallery and the ways and means by which the 
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collection has been brought together, makes interesting reading. 
While not actively criticising the action of the Chantrey trustees, 
he does not omit to point out their almost criminal neglect in failing 
to secure examples of three of the greatest masters who have 
painted in England—Burne-Jones, to wit, and Messrs. Whistler 
and Holman Hunt. That no single drawing, even by the first of 
this trio, is to be found in our “ National Gallery of British Art” is 
little short of disgraceful. The Paris Luxembourg boasts of such, 
and has, besides, Mr. Whistler’s portrait of his mother. Mr. Cook 
also points out the absurd reason why the Chantrey trustees have 
done so little to encourage the British sculptor: “Chantrey’s 
will limited the Council to works already executed, and added 
that ‘no commission or order for the execution of works to be 
afterwards purchased shall at any time be given.’ Interpreting 
these terms with verbal literalness, the Courts decided that works in 
clay or wax are unfinished, and that the Council have no power to 
intimate that if such and such a work in plaster or wax were satis- 
factorily cast or carved it would be bought for the Chantrey Collec- 
tion.” As Mr. Cook justly observes, “a piece of statuary is artisti- 
cally finished when the clay or wax has left the artist's hands. The 
subsequent casting is the least artistic part of the business, and is 
very costly”—so costly indeed that only the successful and well- 
to-do sculptor can afford to risk his capital in the undertaking. 

We have no further space to dwell upon this volume, which has 
evidently been a labour of love to its compiler. Filled with 
pertinent quotations of expert opinion and descriptive passages, 
sanely and luminously arranged, it is at once a guide-book of the 
most valuable kind and a work of reference almost indispensable to 
the art critic. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF BIRDS 


“ The Structure and Classification of Birds.” By F. E. Beddard, 
M.A., F.R.S. London: Longmans. 2!s. net. 


THIs is a sound and valuable work by the Pros<ctor of the 
Zoological Society, but the general reader is hereby warned to 
avoid it unless he can read language like the following without 
obtaining a headache: “The skull is zgithognathous, with a 
dermognathous tendency, holorhinal, and without basipterygoid 
processes.” Of course the use of such terms is necessary—all we 
wish to do is to inform lovers of the open-air essay that this book 
is written in what to them is practically a foreign tongue. The 
subject itself, as need scarcely be said, presents many difficulties. 
It has been reckoned that there are over eleven thousand kinds of 
birds. To arrange them in accordance with their affinities and 
relationship is a task that every eminent ornithologist esteems it a 
duty to attempt once in his lifetime, and each draws up a list in an 
order of hisown. Burdened with less knowledge, an older gene- 
ration divided the birds according to their bills and claws, and 
designated them Cursores, Raptores, and the like. Classification 
next began to be based upon bones, and after that muscles were 
accepted as the distinctive feature. Mr. Beddard, following 
Huxley, Gadow, and the leading men of to-day, adopts 
the more rational course of taking all characteristics into 
consideration. His study of bird anatomy, which forms a 
natural introduction to the classification, is a carrying out of 
plans formed by his two predecessors in the office of Pro- 
sector, the late Professor Garrod and the late Mr. W. A. Forbes. 
He acknowledges that he has laid their note-books under heavy 
contribution ; but those who know Mr. Beddard’s own work will 
not need to be told that he has added much original matter and 
carefully verified their conclusions. Without entering upon any 
of the controverted points raised in this volume—Mr. Beddard’s 
treatment of the Pico-passerines, for example—it may be said 
briefly that he begins by making two great divisions—the Saururz 
and the Ornithure—of which the former contains Archzopteryx, 
and possibly Laopteryx; the latter all other birds, living and 
extinct. In drawing out his scheme he leans to the German 
school, discarding the “linear” arrangement, and objecting even 
to Fiirbringers phylogenitive tree that it “savours a little too 
much of the linear arrangement.”» He obtains the main outlines 
of his system by “attending only or chiefly to those characters 
which birds have inherited from their reptilian ancestors.” The 
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result is a solid and valuable contribution to biology. Subsequent 
writers may, and most likely will, modify and correct his plan ; 
but this book has done more than any of its predecessors to set a 
difficult subject upon a reasonable basis. It is a work that will 
have to be taken into account by all later gleaners in the same 
field. 


ANOTHER PARADE OF POETS 


‘“* PERSEPHONE, and Other Poems,” by Charles Camp Tarelli, is 
“comely in mantle of green and sealed with the seal of Macmillan’ 
That is worth mentioning ; for the seal of Macmillan on the poetry 
of a new poet will usually tell you what that poetry is like. You 
may be almost certain that it is not startling, that it is not un- 
scholarly, and that here no disruptive personality breaks upon the 
world. Venturing a large generalisation, you may say that the 
shadow of “In Memoriam,” or the sunshine of the “ Idylls,” is over 
it all. That said, Mr. Tarelli is an equable and pleasant poet 
enough, with something of an eye and perhaps more of an ear for 
the things of the open world. He is one who likes to sit amid the 
sunshine and weave a pensive thought about those two infinities of 
meaning and question that make up our life. One detects echoes 
of other men—of Keats and Clough and Henley—but that is as 
it should be ; and the book does credit to the writer's thoughtful. 
ness and refinement, if it confers no unexampled distinction. 

This word distinction may usher in, if only toaccuseand disparage, 
a poet of considerably more accomplishment. A little less dexterity 
in the handling of rhymes and rhythms, a little less faultless facility 
in exploiting the obvious possibilities of a topic, a little less equable 
intelligence in the presence of all the questions which bewilder 
man’s soul, and Mr. Rose (“Willow-Vale, and Other Poems.’ 
Kegan Paul) would be a poet of mark and consequence. As it is, 
he is a verse-writer of experience and finish, and has at the service 
of his exceptional thoughtfulness a versatility that is almost 
monotonous. He seems to have everything, save the one thing 
which most people will never miss—namely, distinction ; and he 
never disappoints the expectations which he creates. But in art it 
is not sufficient, the fact that you never disappoint, if at the same 
time you never surprise. Room may be found for the poem in 
which the writer seems to achieve his utmost of finish with his 
least of excess or flaw. The pessimist Ferdinand (in the song- 
drama “ Willow-Vale”) speaks :— 


When darkness of primeval night, 
That held a void and shapeless world, 
Before the new-created light 
In slow and sullen clouds up-curled 
Did watching angels seek to know 
What sphere was forming here below ? 


And if their strong celestial eyes, 
And if their keen prophetic ears, 
Could catch the myriad human sighs, 
And mark the multitudinous tears 
That earth should yield in time to come ; 
Their tongues might well be stricken dumb. 


Or if, too moved to linger mute, 
Some sympathetic fingers strayed 
Across the chords of harp or lute 
And faltering lamentation made ; 
The sobbing voice but weakly wailed, 
And soon, for very pity, failed. 


For not from heaven itself the strain, 
Though breathed in music’s tenderest breath, 
Could lift the load of mortal pain 
From birth and lingering life and death ; 
To deep unbroken night alone, 
In silence, is its pathos known. 


Very grateful is the sweetness, simplicity, and charm of a 
truly wise nature which speaks to us from the pages of a little 
book entitled “ Dulcissima ! Dilectissima: a Passage in the Life 
of an Antiquary,” by Robert Ferguson, F.S.A. A mere scantling 
of pages in prose and verse, the whole is a book which we would 
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rather buy to give toa friend than any book that has lately come our 
way. Yet nothing could be easier than to exaggerate the literary 
quality of these pages. To criticise them at all is an ‘exaggera- 
tion; they are so few, so unaffected, so void of literary intention. 
But even so, the little book beguiles the heart out of you, and, 
having read, you will not be satisfied till you have got another to 
read it. Mr. Ferguson is as transparent in verse as in prose, as 
strictly true to his own simple intention. Take, for instance, this 
on Rydal from Helvellyn :— 


Look down on Rydal: ’tis a lovely scene. 
Yet earth, methinks, has scenes as fair to show, 
Skies brighter blue, and waters more serene, 
Lands lighted by as long a summer's glow, 
Forests of older and auguster green, 
Hills more sublime and peaked with purer snow, 
Spots where the angels’ footsteps may have been 
When holy deeds were acted long ago. 


What, then, has made this little English nook 
Into a shrine whereto with reverent tread 
Pilgrims from many lands draw near to look, 
Admire and worship? This is to be said: 
There may be fairer pages in God’s Book, 

But none so reverently interpreted. 


A Battersea schoolboy could tell you that this is a helpless and 
“licentious ” thing, judged strictly as a sonnet. But Wordsworth or 
Amold, were the matter submitted to them, would probably profess 
less science of structure than he, content to laud a sincere and 
reverent thought sincerely and sufficiently spoken. 


AN OLD FRIEND 

“The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., and the Lectures.” 
The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray. With bio- 
graphical introductions by his daughter, Anne Ritchie. 
Vol. VII. London: Smith, Elder. 6s. 

“The History of Henry Esmond, Esq.” By W. M. Thackeray. 
With Twelve Coloured Illustrations by Francis D. Bedford. 
London : J. M. Dent & Co. 

“WHAT charming letters Annie writes me with exquisite pretty 

turns now and then,” wrote Thackeray to Miss Perry from 

Savannah, Georgia, in the year 1855; thereby anticipating an 

admiring reviewer who, did he but possess the needed effrontery, 

would express himself in like terms, substituting however the word 

“introductions” for the original “letters.” Esmond and the 

Lectures are introduced to us as delicately as were their pre- 

decessors. 

Strange as it may seem to many of us, Mrs. Ritchie has found 
very little to say about “ Esmond”; and that mainly, we fancy, 
because Thackeray himself was reticent (in the Brookfield letters 
the book is not even so much as mentioned) about a work over 
which he had spent a deal of unobtrusive labour. “There’s a 
deal of pains in it that goes for nothing,” he writes to his mother. 
And it is precisely these sort of pains that a writer leaves to the 
penetrative ability of his critics. “If they find it out, well and 
good. If they don’t, well so much the worse. I’m not going to 
teach ’em their business,” is the attitude. The dialogue form is 
ours, Thackeray never expressed himself in these words. But he 
probably thought them, and so his letters contain next to nothing 
about Esmond—* a handsome likeness of an ugly son of yours,” 
as the same letter to Mrs. Carmichael-Smyth has it. 

Fragments thrown off in the making of “Esmond” were 
Thackeray’s lectures on the “English Humourists” ; and his ac- 
quaintance with the “Four Georges” we must attribute to a 
similar process. Mrs. Ritchie tells us something of her father’s 
lecturing tour in America, undertaken in days that knew not 
Major Pond. Thackeray seems to have met with a splendid 

[Continued on page 562. 
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SEELEY & CO,’S NEW BOOKS, 


GEORGE MORLAND, and the Evolution from 


him of some later Painters. By J.T. NerrLesnir. With 6 Copper Plates and 
30 other Illustrations, Cloth, 6s. net. 
“* Exceedingly interesting reading. The monograph is charmingly illustrated by 
many beautiful reproductions of Morland’s work.”—Scotsman. 


THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY: an Essay 


incorporating the Hulsean Lectures of 1897-98. By the Most Rev. J. E. C. 
WELLDON, Bishop of Calcutta. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘* An essay which treats in a particularly interesting way the Christian hope of Im- 
mortality for the soul.” —Record. 
‘States its arguments so freshly and eloquently that it cannot but be read with 
interest by many to whom the study of the subject as a chapter of theology would be 
both impossible and distasteful.”—Scotsman. 


TITIAN : a Study of his Life and Work. By 


Craupe Puitiirs. With 8 Copper Plates and many other Illustrations. Super 
royal 8vo. gs. net. 
‘* Brilliantly written, lavishly illustrated and carefully indexed, the book is one which 
cannot but delight every true lover of art.” —Daily Telegraph. 


ARMOUR IN ENGLAND. By J. Srarxiz 


GarpNeR. With 16 Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations. Super 
royal 8vo. gs. net. 
‘* Concise, full, and interesting, enriched with a number of beautiful illustrations.” 
Birmingham Post. 


ANIMALS OF TO-DAY: their Life and Con- 


versation., my J. Cornisu, Author of “ Life at the Zoo” &c. With 16 IIlus- 
trations from Photographs by C. Reid, of Wishaw. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
‘* Strongly to be recommended to all who are interested in animal life.” 
Daily Graphic. 


TOM TUG AND OTHERS: Sketches in a 


Domestic Menagerie. By Mis. A. M. Dew Smitn, Author of “ Confidences of 
an Amateur Gardener.” With 12 Illustrations by Elinor M. Monsell. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

‘*Even more delightful than the ‘ Confidences of an Amateur Gardener.’ The tales. 
are exquisitely told. The style is very graceful, and a dainty humour pervades the 
whole.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“* This charming volume.” —Worid. 


THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. By 


ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author of ‘The Life of Sir Edward Hamley.” 
With 4 Portraits on Copper—Wellington, Sir John Moore, Soult, and Masséna— 
and 6 Plans. Crown 8vo. ss. 
‘* Concise and well told.” —Oxtlook. 
‘** Admirably lucid and well proportioned, well equipped with maps and plans, and 
contains excellent portraits.” —G/asgow Herald. 


AFRICA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By Epcar Sanperson, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The British Empire” &c. With a 
Step and Four Portraits on Copper—Lord Kitchener, Lord Cromer, General 
Gordon, Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
‘* Alike interesting as a story and instructive as a chronicle of important political and 
international movements.” —Daily Mai?. 
‘* Undoubtedly the best summary of modern African history that we have had.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE KINGS REEVE AND HOW HE 


SUPPED WITH HIS MASTER. An Old-World Comedy. By the Rev, 
a eae, Author of ‘‘In Lincoln Green.” With Illustrations by Sydney 
< & 
“We have read no other historical story so fascinating since we closed ‘ In Lincola 
Green.’ "—St. ¥ames's Gazette. 
‘* A beautifully illustrated, brightly written story.”--Daily Telegraph. 


HEROES OF CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE. 


Beowulf, Arthur, and Siegfried. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcn. With 8 
Illustrations in Colour by G. Morrow. 5s. 
‘“* \ beautifully illustrated book, well written and scholarly.” —Scotsman. 
**Couched in vigorous language and as exciting and interesting as it can well be.” 
Church Bells. 


THE ISLAND OF THE ENGLISH: a Story 


of Napoleon’s Days. By Frank Cowper, Author of ‘‘ Caedwalla,” ‘‘ The 
Captain of the Wight,” &c. With Illustrations by George Morrow. 5s. 

** An unusually spirited story.” —Sfectator. 

** An excellent tale...... full of interest and excitement.”—Standard, 


UNDER THE DOME OF ST. PAUL'S, in the 


Days of Sir Christopher Wren, A Story. By Mrs. MARSHALL. With Illustra- 
tions by T. Hamiltcn Crawford. 5s. 
** Out of this unique life Mrs. Marshall has evolved a deeply interesting story.” 
estern Morning News. 
“From cover to cover full of interest to everyone who knows London and Wren’s 


work in it.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
a Story. By 


A NEST OF SKYLARKS : 


M. E. WincuEsTER, Author of ‘‘ A Nest of Sparrows.” With Illustrations. 5s. 
‘Miss Winchester’s tales for girls are constructed on simple, natural lines, right in 
feeling, unaffected in sentiment, true in sympathy, high and exact in —_ and 
sound in judgment. ‘A Nest of Skylarks’ is in all respects worthy of her previous 
stories." — World. 


London: SEELEY & CO., LimirTep, 38 Great Russell Street. 
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reception on the other side, and, more important still, he was 
enabled to secure money in plenty “against my death for your 
poor mother and you two girls,” as he pathetically puts it. Perhaps 
the following from a notice in the Mew York Evening Post may 
prove of interest: “ Every one who saw Mr. Thackeray last evening 
for the first seemed to have had their impressions of his appearance 
and manner of speech corrected. Few expécted to see so large a 
man ; he is gigantic, six feet four at least ; few expected to see so 
old a person ; his hair appears to have kept silvery record over 
fifty years ; and then there was a notion in the minds of many 
that there must be something dashing and ‘fast’ in his appearance. 
. . . His voice is a superb tenor. . . . His enunciation is perfect. 
Every word he uttered might have been heard in the remotest 
quarters of the room. . . . Of the lecture itself, as a work of art, it 
would be difficult to speak too strongly. ... There has been 
nothing written about Swift so clever, and if we except Lord 
Orrery’s silly letters, we suspect we might add nothing so unjust.” 
Very actual, is it not? The cutting from which we quote was 
inclosed in a letter addressed to Mrs. Brookfield, and headed 
“Clarendon Hotel, New York, Tuesday, 23 Dec. (1852).” 

Messrs. Dent’s “ Esmond” makes a very charming gift-book. 
Paper, binding, and print are excellent, and in perfect taste. Mr. 
Jerrold’s introduction is brief, gracefulyand pithy, and there are 
coloured pictures; quite nice pictures in their way, though they 
hardly illustrate Thackeray. 


OTHER FICTION 


“The Gospel Writ in Steel.” By Arthur Paterson. 
Innes. 6s. 


London : 


Wa have a pleasant memory of previous entertaining stories 
from Mr. Arthur Paterson, and the present one shows that his 
hand has not lost its cunning. The tale is cleverly interwoven 
with incidents of the American War of Secession, and draws the 
reader on in spite of its setting; for many novel-readers will 
sympathise with the hope recently expressed by an American 
writer that the late struggle between Spain and the States will 
provide new material for “fictionists,” to the exclusion of the 
eternal Civil War. Although the motive of “The Gospel Writ in 
Steel” is very old, and the end foreseen from afar, the develop- 
ments are admirably balanced, and the interest sustained through 
many moving incidents. Altogether, it is a healthy story, frankly 
melodramatic in parts, but never essentially unreal. 


“‘Windyhaugh.” By Graham Travers (Margaret G. Todd, 


M.D.) London: Blackwood. 6s. 


If the suggestion be not an impertinence upon a point with 
which a critic has nothing to do save as an artistic circumstance, we 
hazard the guess that there is much of autobiography in this fine 
book. Upon no other ground can we comprehend the vivid ease 
with which the operations of the mind and conscience of little 
seven-year-old Wilhelmina are realised and set forth. We do not 
think it lies within the power of mere constructive imagination to 
compass the feat as it is here performed. The writer’s method 
has the sureness about it that only comes with description of fact 
and experience. If we seem to be belittling the result on this 
view we would not be mistaken. It is given to very few to retain 
their hold on that golden realm of childhood to the extent shown 
in this book. With such convincing clearness is this religion- 
ridden child’s mind set on the page that the reader finds whole 
vistas of his own childhood opened out by a phrase or incident— 
the present of tobacco to her friend the grocer ; the solitary “play at 
Sunday School” ; the superb sophistry about the vea/ soldier, and 
the “ smiling inside” : but we must quote that. “It’s Mademoiselle” 
(the child is speaking of her French governess to her forbidden 
friend the grocer) ; “she’s so dreadfully partic’lar about the—the 
gentlemen I speak to.” “ Weel, weel” (says the old man), “ I’ve nae 
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doubt she’s richt.” “ I’m not sure that she’d even let me smile to 
you in the street ; but, if we meet you, you'll know I’m smiling 
inside.” We shall often turn to these first 174 pages in the book 
that bring the little one’s history up to her stepmother’s death in 
the Bayswater lodging-house. After that there enters more 
frequently the author as commentator. For ourselves we do not like 
that, because up to that point the characters carry with them 
in their speech and actions all the comment that is necessary. We 
think the author should have trusted us further, and we also think 
she would have done so if she had been equally sure of herself 
among the clash of creeds, moralities, and emotions that fill up 
the later part of the story. But when allis said and done, it is a fine 
book, far higher in plane of thought and imagination than the many 
Robert Elsmeres that would fain sermonise themselves into us, 
but do not. We are convinced that there is a better book still to 
be written by the author than any she has yet produced. With 
her firm hold on what constitutes the real occurrences of life, and 
her sure sense (shall we again say memory?) of what makes 
action and character, she must give us a work which shall not be 
tied down to any scheme of religious belief, nor bent to a philosophic 
purpose. It may have these in it, but let the book absorb them, 
and not be absorbed by them. 


CHESS GAMES—OLD AND NEW 


“The Hastings Chess Tournament Book.” London: Chatto & 
Windus. 5s. 

* Walker's Chess Studies.” Edited by E. Freeborough. London; 
Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 


THESE two collections of chess games offer a curious contrast. 
The first contains all the games played by the modern masters at 
the Hastings International Meeting, and represents chess as it is 
played over the board at this end of the century. These games 
are very different in character from the games in Walker, which 
were played between the years 1780 and 1844. The latter book 
is a Classic, but was rarely to be lighted on till Messrs. Kegan Paul 
issued this convenient and moderately priced reprint. It is, iny 
deed, only to be described as “stupendous,” as it comprises no 
less than a thousand and twenty games (!) played (mostly in 
England) by the greatest masters during the period named. In 
fact, it is the great repository of earlier English recorded chess, 
and as a source of amusement may be drawn upon by the amateur 
for years. To the student it is interesting as representing all that 
was known in chess during the years covered. Mr. Freeborough 
furnishes a most charming introduction, wherein he gives us a 
vivid glimpse of English chess circles at the beginning of the 
century, and invests the multitudinous games that follow with a 
real human interest. The Hastings book, containing over two 
hundred games, is got up in a very modern way, adorned with 
excellent portraits of the masters engaged, and furnished with 
annotations written by themselves, so that we get their criticisms 
of one another's games. They do not seem to agree very well on 
very many points. A short descriptive introduction to each day's 
proceedings reproduces the excitement of the actual contest, and 
gives to the book a welcome touch of dramatic interest. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE Scott “superstition” is evidently well able to take care of 
itself quite independently of the various letter-writers who have 
lately invaded our correspondence columns. We have rarely seen 
more dainty booklets than those of Messrs. Dent’s new edition of 
the Wizard, the editing of which is in the hands of Mr. Clement 
Shorter. They are only to be compared with the Temple 
Shakespeare. Mr. Fisher Unwin, too, is publishing a very neat 
reissue of Sir Walter, and then there are Messrs. A. & C. Black 
with their countless editions to suit all tastes and pockets. The 
Scott “ superstition” will die hard, we fancy. 


Aubrey Beardsley has given us nothing more complete than 
the half-dozen new drawings that intersperse the sumptuous edition 
of Ben Jonson’s “ Volpone,” which Mr. Leonard Smithers has just 
published. “ And thus in his last work,” writes Mr. Arthur Symons 
[Continued on page 564. 
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The Picd Piper of Mamelin. 


Author: ROBERT BROWNING. 
Artist: HARRY QUILTER. 
Scribe: MARY QUILTER. 


. a Le . ae. . - 
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The Most Beautiful Book of 1898. 


Square Inches of Original Design, 


6,000 Invented and Drawn for this Book only, in 3,000 


hours of unremitting labour. 








THE COLOUR PLATES IN BOTH OF THE ABOVE EDITIONS ARE THE SAME, ARE TWO IN 
NUMBER, AND ARE EXECUTED ON ENGLISH VELLUM AND WHITE SILK, 
FROM OIL PAINTINGS BY MR. QUILTER. 


They have been printed in the best style of the art by Lemercier, of Paris, whose reputation for this 
species of reproduction is of the highest. 








Purchasers of this Book will possess one unique in the annals of Printing and Binding. 
The previous Editions ce Luxe, issued by Mr. Quilter, doubled in price immediately after 
publication, and are all out of print. 
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The Quarto Edition on Extra Thick Paper, bound in Art Vellum, Original 
Gold Design, price 15s., has been undertaken by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co,, 
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of these drawings (in an excellent monograph sent us by the 
Unicorn Press), “done under the very shadow of death, we find 
new possibilities for an art, conceived as pure line, conducted 
through mere pattern, which, after many hesitations, has resolved 
finally upon the great compromise, that compromise which the 
greatest artists have made, between the mind’s outline and the 
outline of visible things.” This last work of Beardsley’s is indeed 
notable ; more vigorous, realistic, and fully handled than anything 
earlier of the artist’s, it may almost be said to mark a new period— 
and to end it. This new edition of “ Volpone” will not only be 
notable for the craftsmanship which produced so handsome a 
volume, but, as the receptacle of some of Beardsley’s finest and 
most mature work, it has a value of another and livelier order. 


Than Dr. Pusey we have had few more potent figures in the 
history of the religious life of modern England. Dr. Liddon spent 
many years in preparing his biography, and did not live to com- 
plete the work. That fell to other hands. With a volume which 
is to appear next week, the biography will receive its final instal- 
ment. This volume consists of the “Spiritual Letters” of Dr. 
Pusey, which, indeed, are supplementary to the biography. The 
work is issued in a separate form, partly because its contents will 
probably appeal to many people who have not had the time nor 
perhaps the inclination to read the other volumes. Needless to 
say, these dealt largely in matters of modern ecclesiastical history 
and the tangle of theological controversy. To describe the 
“ Spiritual Letters” would be to say that they chiefly consist of 
advice given to correspondents in regard to the trials of the spiritual 
life. 


It has become quite the fashion to publish the very popular 
books of authors of the time in the sixpenny form. The latest 
addition to this library is Lewis Carroll’s “ Alice in Wonderland”— 
which fact reminds one that his biography will appear on Tuesday. 
Lewis Carroll was able to say, “I have never been interviewed ” ; 
and how many of our celebrities could say as much? To Lewis 
Carroll, who shunned publicity, the interviewer—no doubt he fre- 
quently knocked at that academic oak in Oxford—was the un- 
utterable thing. The witty, graceful author of “ Alice in Wonder- 
land” we knew by name, as also the Rev. C. L. Dodgson, the 
learned Oxford don. But with the man for whom both those 
names stood we were not familiar. 


“Mr. Kipling is a very remarkable man, and it is only right 
that his productions should be treated in a remarkable way.” 
Whereupon the editor of ‘ Foster's Note-Book on Kipling” gets 
to work on the first number of a little periodical that shall be ex- 
clusively devoted to the great R. K. We have received this first 
number, and rather like it. All the latest Kipling developments 
are recorded—the most authentic criticisms passed on “ The Day’s 
Work,” the Horsmonden School Budget episode, and the current 
prices of the early editions. One or two errors have crept into 
the Note-Book—e.g. “ Beast and Man in India” belongs to Mr. 
Lockwood Kipling, the father of Rudyard ; and “ The Incarnation 
of Kristina Milvaney” is funny, but wrong—hopelessly wrong. 


So Mr. Heinemann is not going to publish Mr. Whistler’s 
“ Baronet and the Butterfly ” after all. The artist’s joy in the book 
has been rudely disturbed by a “previous” compatriot who in- 
serted some of its pages in a magazine—and so—and so—Mr. 
Whistler is going to publish in Paris instead of elsewhere. For 
our own part we would far rather see Mr. Whistler employed at 
his easel—say over a portrait of Mr. Heinemann. 


One passage in the Bismarck Reminiscences which Messrs. 
Smjth, Elder have just published should evoke a good deal of 
ironical sympathy. All readers of Dr. Busch know how the great 
Chancellor never hesitated about throwing mud at his political 
opponents through the various newspapers that were ready to 
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print articles inspired by him. And yet in his Reminiscences we 
find him complaining—snivelling is the correct word—about 
similar slanders perpetrated against himself, notably by the 
Kreuszeitung. Bismarck was clearly no sportsman. 


Mr. Heinemann’s sumptuous edition of Eugtne Miintz’s Life 
of Leonardo da Vinci has just come to hand in an excellent trans. 
lation. The two handsome volumes are lavishly illustrated with 
fine reproductions. M. Miintz’s method is that of Taine and 
Carlyle. He has endeavoured to reconstruct the period and 
atmosphere in which the great Milanese lived and had his being, 
and has striven hard and successfully to present us with a full. 
length portrait of his hero. 


The most curious of the re-issues that have come to hand this 
week is the Oxford Thumb Edition of “ The Vicar of Wakefield” 
published by Mr. Henry Frowde (15s. 6@.). Beautifully printed in 
type that is perfectly legible, this tiny volume of 584 pages demon. 
strates anew the marvellous uses to which the Oxford India Paper 
can be put. A waistcoat pocket would easily contain three or 
four such volumes. Messrs Chapman and Hall send us the 
first five volumes of a pocket reprint of the Christmas stories which 
comprised the extra Christmas numbers of ‘‘ Household Words” 
and “All the Year Round” during the years 1850-71, when Charles 
Dickens was in command. These are daintily bound and printed, 
and the influence of Boz is as manifest in the titles of these book- 
lets asin the stories themselves—many of which are from his pen, 
Two beautiful gift books have just reached us from Messrs Geo, 
Bell & Sons, entitled respectively “The Minor Poems of John 
Milton” and “English Lyrics from Spenser to Milton” (6s. each), 
Messrs. R. Anning Bell and A. Garth Jones have illustrated and 
decorated these volumes with some very charming and graceful 
line-work. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Travel and Topography 


“ NoTEs from a Diary in Asiatic Turkey,” by Lord Warkworth, 
M.P., who, like most people who have been there, has no desire 
“to conceal my sympathy with the Turks.” There are numerous 
interesting illustrations anda map. (Arnold. Pp. 267. 215.) 

“Observations of a Ranchwoman in New Mexico,” by Edith 
M. Nicholl, some of whose chapters are headed this way :— 
“ First Impressions of the Health Seeker,” “ The Mexican in New 
Mexico,” “Climate, Evil Beasts, Scenery.” There is a good 
portrait of a terrible American servant—a truly appalling person- 
age. (Macmillan. Pp. 271. 6s.) 


History and Biography 


“‘ Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman,” being the reflections 
and reminiscences of Otto, Prince von Bismarck, written and 
dictated by himself after retirement from office ; translated from 
the German under the supervision of A. /. Butler, with two 
portraits, &c. The book is what it claims to be. (Smith, Elder. 
2 vols. Pp. 408 and 360. 325.) 

“ Historical Sketches of Notable Persons and Events in the 
reigns of James I. and Charles 1.” By Zhomas Carlyle. Edited 
by Alexander Carlyle, B.A.—a sequence of brilliant fragments of 
a work left unfinished. Here, as ever, Carlyle is unmistakable. 
(Chapman & Hall. Pp. 354. tos. 62.) 

“ My Inner Life,” being a Chapter in Personal Evolution and 
Autobiography, by John Beattie Crosier, who has been deterred by 
failing eyesight from continuing “the research necessary for the 
remaining volumes of my ‘ History of Intellectual Development.’ 
In the meantime the present book will serve to draw together . . . 
views on the World-Problem and on Life which lie scattered through 
earlier volumes.” (Longmans. Pp. 561. 145.) 

[Continued on page 566. 


RARE, CURIOUS and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS and 
PRINTS. Commissions at Sales faithfully executed. 

E. GROSE, Ye olde webbe of Wesminster, 16 Princess Street, 
Westminster Abbey. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 


Tue Christmas number of the P2// Mal/ Magazine is well worthy 
of notice in our review columns. Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s contri- 
bution, for instance (“‘ Some Scraps of Verse and Prose,” by D. G. 
Rossetti) will have to be included in all future bibliographies. 
Mr. Zangwill is represented by one of his best short stories, and 
among the many important names that figure in this number are 
those of Messrs. Quiller-Couch, S. R. Crockett, Henry Newbolt, 
C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne, W. W. Astor, and Frederick Wedmore. We 
have frequently expressed our admiration of the manner in which 
the art-editorship of this monthly is conducted. Apart from a 
photogravure of Gérard David’s Madonna and reproductions of 
several of Chas. Méryon’s masterly etchings, we find that Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn has drawn the illustrations for a story by Mr. 
Louis Becke, that Mr. Raven Hill has done as much for Mr. Zang- 
will and Mr. Hartrick for Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne. The Graphic 
Christmas number likewise stands apart by reason of the 
intelligence and taste displayed by those responsible for its 
illustrations. For cover it has a reproduction of Lawrence’s 
“Lady Grosvenor ”—why not follow this up by reproducing 
Millais’ portrait of the Duchess of Westminster next Christmas? 
—and there are coloured reproductions of drawings by Messrs. 
Brangwyn, Giilich, Reginald Cleaver, Phil May, and Hugh 
Thomson. Messrs. Grant Allen, W. W. Jacobs, “Q.,” H. G. 
Wells, and Mrs. Flora Annie Steel are responsible for an excellent 
set of short stories. The coloured supplements include a copy of 
Millais’ “Idyll of °45.” Black and White has been fortunate 
enough to secure a story by Mr. Kipling for its Christmas number, 
“The Burning of the Sarah Sands.” Messrs. H. D. Lowry, Eden 
Phillpotts, Barry Pain, and I. Zangwill, and Miss Nora Hopper, 
are also among the contributors to an interesting number. We 
are glad to see that Mr. S. H. Sime is again illustrating. He is 
a humorist whom we can ill afford to lose. The coloured sup- 
plements should be popular. The issue of the ///ustrated London 
News is full of well-known names. Messrs. Lucien Davis, Hal 
Hurst, Sauber, Cecil Aldin, Wal Paget, and Forestier are mainly 
responsible for the pictures ; while, apart from a story by “ Q.” 
(who, we are delighted to see, is ubiquitous this Christmas), 
Messrs. Max Pemberton, Bret Harte, and Gelett Burgess enliven 
a number that should prove as popular as its predecessors. 
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LITERARY PARABLES. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND. 
16mo. 2s, Gd. net. 


“Has the effect of sips of clear water after the many rancid pools and bubbling 
shallows of ‘seasonal’ book-work......Too little of such work is done in England.” 
Sun. 





“Mr. Crosland can turn a phrase with the best; moreover, his phrases are the 
Phrases of a humorist, sardonic, clear-headed, and very clear-sighted."”—Academy. 

“A wealth of meaning and occasionally a dash of poetic fire and feeling...... The 
teader has something he can linger over." —Leeds Mercury. 

“A witty book and wicked, withal."”—S¢ar. 
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NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE 
GIRLS IN A FLAT.” 


A HAUNTED TOWN. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON BROWNE. 
Crown 8vo. fancy cloth boards, 6s. 


** A bright, keen air blows through this story. The humour has a fresh, salt snap, 
and there is a sea-savour in the very sturdiness of the leading characters. Miss Heddle 
has used, we think, just the proportion of Scots—character, tongue, ard scenery—that 
an English public can welcome.” —Daily Chronicle. 


Good all round, the characters in the story are all alive, none are overdrawn, and 
Aunt Petronella will come to stay with every reader." — World. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


OVERLOOKED: 
2 
A TALE OF NORTH DEVON. 
By BESSY HAWKER. 
Crown Svo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
‘* There is real merit in Miss Hawker’s work.” —A thene@um. 
‘*We heartily recommend this bit of old Devon as a most suitable gift to any 
Caughter, niece, or young friend, who is just going into the highways of life. We look 


for more work from an authoress who understands so well how to blend the colours—the 
lights and shades of village life."—Church Times, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, 
London. 
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BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE 
(Second-hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, AND CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, F.C., 
LONDON ; 

And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester, 
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“ Ramakrishna, his Life and Sayings,” by the Right Hon. 
F. Max Miiller. “1 have tried to collect as much information 
as I could about this lately deceased Indian saint (died in 1886).” 
(Longmans. Pp. 200. 5s.) 

“The Emperor Hadrian: a Picture of the Greco-Roman 
World .in his Time,” by Ferdinand Gregorovius, translated from 
the German by Mary E. Robinson. The author has, with the help 
of new documentary evidence, reconstructed a former life of 
Hadrian, and throws much light upon a comparatively neglected 
period in Roman history. (Macmillan. Pp. 414. 12s.) 


Science and Philosophy 


“Mad Humanity, its Forms Apparent and Obscure,” by Z. 
Forbes Winslow, is a popularly written work on a fascinating 
subject. There are photographs of lunatics. The book is dedi- 
cated to Lombroso. (Pearson. Pp. 451. 75. 6d.) 

“Sursum Corda, a Defence of Idealism.” “I would rather 

. suspect my own sanity, than acquiesce in a theory of 
existence which chilled my heart and darkened my life,” says the 
anonymous author. (Macmillan. Pp. 212.) 

“ Quzro,” by “ Bacillus” (otherwise James H. Keeling, M.D.) 
The book is evidently another attempt to reconcile the differences 
of science and theology. (Published by the author.) 


Verse 


“ Shadows ; and Other Poems,” by £. Samuels, with illus- 
trations by W. Fitsgerald, M.A., seems to consist mainly of un- 
impressive, though somewhat noisy, verse. ‘The illustrations show 
imagination. (Longmans. Pp. 40. 35. 6d.) 

“The Alhambra ; and Other Poems,” by /. B. Money-Coutts, 
reprinted from various well-known periodicals. The book is 
dedicated to * Oscar Browning ” and shows much accomplishment. 
(Lane. Pp. 82. 3s. 6a.) 

“The Epic of Humanity; or, the Quest of the Ideal,” is an 
anonymous poem covering 602 pages, and in appearance is not 
unlike Goethe’s “ Faust.” (Kegan Paul. Pp. 602.) 


Fiction 

“Strange Stories of the Hospitals,” by Frank Audrey, is a 
collection of good short stories, “presented by the author, as a 
free gift, to the Committee of the Hospital Saturday Fund, who 
will audit the publishers’ accounts and receive all profits arising 
from the sale of the book.” (Pearson. Pp. 139. 2s. 6d.) 

“Passion Royal,” by Louis Vintras, deals with a romance of 
ancient Arabia, which accounts for this : ‘‘O woman, woman, why 
dost thou torture me thus?” (Chapman & Hall. Pp. 305. 6s.) 

“ Moonlight” is concerned with a young lady whose love affairs 
do not run smoothly. Mary £. Mann is the author. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. Pp. 291. 6s.) 

“ Dr. Thorne,” by H. Rider Haggard, should appeal to con- 
scientious objectors. Vaccination, doctors, and parliamentary 
affairs are frequently mentioned. (Longmans. Pp. 253. 3s. 6d.) 

“The Lost Provinces,” by Louds Tracy, is a sequel to “An 
American Emperor.” It is a tale of to-morrow, and deals with a 
war between France and Germany. ‘The March of the Motor- 
Cars,” “ The Motor-Car Battle” are two of the headings. England 
says “ Hands off.” The pictures are mostly bloodthirsty, but good. 
(Pearson. Pp. 380. 6s.) 

“Thecla’s Vow” presents us to a young woman who is rebuked 
by her husband for “an innocent and unconscious flirtation.” She 
vows, kissing a golden cross, that he shall never have cause to say 
so again. The book is dramatic, and the author is A. Gallenga. 
(Smith, Elder. Pp. 331. 6s.) 

“In the Wilderness of the World” is a tale dealing with a sad 
man, left alone in a sad world, and who eventua:ly has a sad end- 
ing. Geraldine Hodgson is responsible for this sad state of affairs. 
(Lawrence & Bullen. Pp. 280. 35. 6d.) 

“A Modern Christmas Carol,” by Sau/ Smif; is screamingly 
funny. (Greening & Co. Pp. 106. 64.) 

“The Romance of a Ritualist,” by Vincent Brown, is well 
written, and deals with spiritual crises. (John Lane. Pp. 339. 6s.) 

“ Mary Gifford, M.B., by Z. Z, Meade, is a novel concerning 
itself with the life of a lady doctor. Her adventures are many and 
interesting. (Wells Gardner & Co. Pp. 334. 6s.) 
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“The Christmas Tree” isa Christmas annual, containing a 
collection of short stories by various authors. iss Braddon 
Barry Pain, S. Baring Gould, are some of the contributors, The 
pictures are spirited. (Downey & Co. Pp. 120. 15.) 

“Lord Jimmy,” a story of Music Hall Life, by George Martyn, 
The book is both humorous and dramatic. (Greening. Pp, 214, 
2s. 6d.) 

“The Optimist” is by Herdert Morrah, and is evidently a 
well-told story, with a good plot and good characterisation, 
(Pearson. Pp. 336. 6s.) 

“The Mystery of a Studio, and Other Stories,” by Rodert Howe 
Fletcher, has turned up in a shilling bookstall edition. (Lawrence 
& Bullen. Pp. 252. Is.) 

“Miss Jean’s Niece” is a new edition of a charming story for 
girls by the author of “ L’Atelier du Lys.” The illustrations are 
excellent. (Bemrose & Sons. Pp. 268. 2s. 62.) 

“The Bad Family, and Other Stories,” by Urs. Fenwick, is 
another “ Dumpy Book” for Children—a reprint of some stories 
that delighted and improved the minds of our forefathers. (Grant 
Richards. Pp. 151. Is. 6d.) 


Miscellaneous 


“The More Excellent Way,” or “ Words of the Wise on the 
Life of Love,” is a sequence of meditations compiled by the Hon, 
Mrs. Lyttelton Gell—an excellent and broadly selected collection, 
(Henry Frowde. Pp. 319.) 

“ Christian Science”—an exposure by Anne Harwood. (Bowden. 
Pp. 95. Is.) 

“The Amateur Antiquary: his Notes, Sketches, and Fancies 
concerning the Roman Wall in the Counties of Northumberland 
and Cumberland,” by &. H. Forster, is beautifully bound and 
printed. (Newcastle : Mawson, Swan, & Morgan ; London: Gay 
& Bird. Pp. 208. 6s.) 

“London Government” is a useful handbook by Frederick 
Whelen. (Grant Richards. Pp. 291. 35. 6d.) 

“French Commercial Correspondence,” by Zadislas Soleil—a 
cheap and reliable text-book. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 116. 35. 6d.) 

“Chester Cathedral”—a dainty guide, with illustrations by 
Herbert Railton, the text by the Very Rev. Dean Darby. (Isbister. 
Pp. 66. I.) 

“The Magic Lantern,” by Join Aldert Manton. Evidently an 
authority. (lliffe& Co. Pp. 100. 6.) 

“Durham Cathedral,” by the Rev. J. 7. Fowler, illustrated 
by Herbert Railton—one of the prettiest booklets we have seen. 
(Isbister. Pp. 66. Is.) 

“The Cathedral Church of Southwell,” by the Rev. Arthur 
Dimock, is another volume of Bell’s excellent Cathedral Series 
(G. Bell & Sons. Pp. 130. 15. 6d.) 

“ Handbook for Literary and Debating Societies,” by Laurence 
M. Gibson, M.A. “A number of skeleton debates are given.” 
Subject : “ Have Animals Intelligence?” “Is British Art De- 
clining ?” &c. (Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. 284. 35. 6d.) 

“London in the Reign of Victoria,” by G. Laurence Gomme, 
should appeal to all interested in the progress and growth of the 
metropolis. (Blackie. Pp. 248. 25. 6d.) 

*‘ Association Football,” by John Goodall, edited by S. Archi- 
bald de Beay—a handy volume by an expert player. (Blackwood. 
Pp. 108. 15.) 


£15 15s. 


(19 days), December 20. 

421 CRUISE—NAPLES, ATHENS, PALESTINE, EGYPT, January 1» 
1899. 

Extended Cruises, including Constantinople, Beyrout, for Damascus, &c. 

On the S.Y. ARGONAUT, tonnage 3,254, horse power 4,000. 

Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne. : 

Lecturers, the Bishop of Worcester, Dean Farrar, &c. \ 

The above Cruises begin and end at Marseilles. Return Ticket, London-Calais- 
Paris- Marseilles, £5 ss. extra. é 

Full particulars, with plan, from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 





CRUISE, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 
ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, MESSINA, NAPLES 


(CHRISTMAS, ROME or THE ALPS. 
£10 10s. ROME TOURS. ; 
£10 10s. SKATING and TOBOGGANING PARTIES. Chamonix or Grindel- 
wald. Dover-Calais Route. 
Details, SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY | 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT, 


THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES: 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 
Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City), 


The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘*Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden’’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 72 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company’ 's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘* Calais-Douvres,”’ 
“Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Inmvicta,’’ ‘‘Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE, 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
TurouGH Service (on Week-days)}—-NortH oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.m., Liverpool at 
45 ?.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 

Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 

Cities and Towns in Europe, 
CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 

PARIS : Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. NiessEN, 9 Boulevard Anspach; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof; 
CALAIS: Capt. BLomerre.p, Gare Maritime; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smitu & 
Co., Bankers; BALE; Messrs. Dz Speyer & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W. ; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly- 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 


ORDER FORMS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
FORM No. 1 
IF ordering from your Newsagent, please cut out and fill up this form and 
forward it to the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C., who will then instruct the Newsagent to supply you regularly :— 
ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 
Name of your Newsagent 
Address 





Pereesencee 


Please supply me with THE OUTLOOK siciaeeiiie' Ww Weekly) | every 


week, until countermanded. 


Your name 


Address 


Kindly note that in this case no money is to be remitted; you will simply pay 
your Newsagent in the usual way. 


FORM No. 2 


IF ordering THE OvTLOOK to be posted weekly direct from THE 
OUTLOOK Office, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following form :— 


ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. 
To the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Please send me THE OuTLOOK weekly for months. 


Cheque (or Postal Order) for is enclosed. 


TERMS, Post FREE:— 
Twelve Months, 15s. ; Six Months, 7s, 6d. ; Three Months, 38. 94, 





The Outlook 


ON THE CONTINENT 


F. TENNANT PAIN, 
Y\ 2{ FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


And 30 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative, 






‘*‘THE OUTLOOK’? is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 














Stations :— 
Belgium. 
BRUSSELS ......... L. Istace 14 Galerie du Roi. 
” eccccecce P, Kats cccccccsecceccoece 97 rue Neuve, 
Egypt. 
CAIRO. cccccccccsecce -- Anglo-American Book Derpét. 
* ne FP; DRGRIOE isiacscecsces - Librairie International. 
» G. G,. Zacheria ......006 Library. 
France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS... Maison Mermoz ...... Place du Rev: 
BIARRITZ coscesece V. Benquet cecccccceees Place de la e 

* cccccecce Ln JUBMANA coccccccccecece 3 rue Mazagran. 
CANNES ccscsocceces Cy B. FaiSt © sceccccccces 45 rue d’Antibes, 

sme | ceabmaedibien MV. PRRVIG? cisceccesccccce 4 rue d’Antibes. 

a are F. Robaudy «» 42 rue d’Antibes, 
HAVRE .....es00088 Bourdignon Librairie. 
MARSEILLES...... H. Blancard ....ccseeee 17 rue Paradis. 

i °°! eae « Mme. Dumont......... Kiosque, rue Neail'es 
MENTON  ccocoosee Vve. C. Mathieu ...... 24 rue St. Michel. 
MONTE CARLO... Mme. H. Sinet.......0 Kiosque de Journaux. 
PNICKE ccccerdeseccene FP, BOTERCIOE sasececssere 6 rue de France. 


Galignani Library ... 48 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
Le Vent & Chevallier 50 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 


BRORIARO ccaccccccceccce 37 avenue de l’Opéra. 
Byron Library ........ 8 rue Castiglione. 
Galignani Library 224 rue de Rivoli. 


Neal's Library ....... .» 148 rue de Rivoli. 

Mme. Vve. Timotie... 14 rue Castiglione. 

And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout. 

















Germany. 
BERLIN ccocccccece we) . FIROE cccccsvecscccecess Passage, unter den Linden. 
FRANKFORT ...+06 J. Vaternahm .......0 Railway Station Bookstall. 
HAMBURG «eeceeeee J. W. Basedow......+00 19-21 Brodschrangen 
WIESBADEN oeeee © LUCK ccccccccccccccccecese Buchhandlung. 
italy. 
FLORENCE seeseeeee Bocca Fratelli ......++« 8 via Cerretani. 
$6 Carlo Pratesi......ccccce I5 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
Pm Prec tere ve 6 TURD - tlacschnecsine « 20 via Tornabuoni. 
1) teens - G.P. Vieusseux ...... Library. 
GENOA  ccovcccccsce Luigi Corsanego ...... Station Bookstall. 
MILAN cccccocessee O. Bertussi  ssecccseeees Library, piazza del Duomo. 
‘5  aienomaon e Bocca Fratelli ....cccce 21 via Corso Vittorio Ema- 
nuele. 
- Cesare Casiroli ....+++- . 2 Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 
pa FP, BOMIGO  ccccccccccceces Railway Station Bookstall. 
NAPLES... Detken & Rockoll ... Piazza del Plebiscitio. 
G, Valette .....cccocccees Station Bookstail. 
Bocca Fratelli .......+ Via del Corso. 
eicadeossccsene Loescher & Co. ...... 307 via del Corso. 
Luigi Rossi .......ee0e Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 
A. Heath-Wilson...... 22 piazza di Spagna. 
G. Gandolfo .......0006 - 21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
R. Vissetti ...ccccccocccce 2 via Vittorio Emanuele. 
Carlo Clausen ......+06 dl via di Po. 
Pozzo Bros, .... ilway Station Bookstall. 
Roux & Co. ie Subalpina. 
Sebastiano Zanco...... Ki osque, presso San Marco, 
Festersen & Cie ..... - Library. 
Schmid & Francke ... Railway Station. 
C. E. Alioth ......ccccce Boulevard du Théatre, 
George & Co, ..ccscece 1o Corraterie. 
Ey Frey. scccccsscscccecee » Railway Station. 
Roussy & Co. seeceeeee Rue de Bourg. 
Doleschal ....... Kapellplatz. [hof. 


A, Gebhardt 
C. B. Faist 


Library under the Schweitzer- 
Library. 





coeee . E. Schlesinger ......... Library. 
TERRITET «0-00. . E. Schlesinger ....... Library. 
BUN sccsscccscesees E, Staempfii ........0006 Railway Station Bookstall, 
VEVEY coccceseecee E. Schlesinger ......... Library. 


NOTICE.—I\f there is any difficulty in obtaining THE OUTLOOK, 
F, Tennant Pain, 21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, 
Paris, will forward single copies, on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in 
stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6d, ; 
6 Months, gs. ; 12 Months, 18s, 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £195,660. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE : 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 


Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 


Dominion of Canada. 


ag 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap OFrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 





Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Boarp or Direcrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., G.C.1,.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- | 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 

ames Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chai of the National 
iscount Company, Limited. 

Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES 1N SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 





town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 
Acency 1n America (New York). 
Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, | 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with | 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 





——— 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879, 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 186: 
Subscribed Capital—{ 1,575,000, in 84,009 Shares of Th 


15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve F 
Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, Ee £325,000, 





BrancHes.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Ca 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley eit 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn Paarl, Port Elizal 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Bar! " 
sohonnetoers, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, agers. 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Ae, 
Beira, yoy Marques. F 

Boarp oF Direcrors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., 
M.P.; Owen R. Duneil, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.: 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 4 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C, 





Subscribed Capital ......secessevece eee $1,078,857 0 0 
Paid-up Capital .......... gaseesee oe 0 
Further Liability of Proprietors...... 








Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
United Kingdom. 


Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


_Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip. 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 





BEIRA RAILWAYS CO., LTD. 


PAULING & CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 


PAN 





we 


Quickest and Shortest Route, BEIRA to UMTALI and SALISBURY, in connection with 
MAIL COACH FROM UMTALI. Weekly Mail leaves Beira every Wednesday at 2 P.M. 


FARES TO UMTALI_ 


EUROPEANS - 


- £6 


“NATIVES - - 


30/- 


Ordinary Goods Tariff, £11 per Ton of 2,000 Ibs., or 40 Cubic Feet at Railway Company's option. 


A. L. LAWLEY, Chief Agent. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route 


EXTENSION OF 
between 


CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 





Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for Capetown. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO , 
AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Stea 
Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3} DAYS 


mer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS, Capetown to Bulawayo by 


and Class 
£12 5 ill 


1st Class 


£18 8 ll 


3rd Class 
£5 13 5 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring 
towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 


1S ST. 


SWITHIN’S LANE, 


LONDON, 


E.C. 
J. F. JONES, Secretary. 








Printed for Tus Ourtoox Pusursuavc Co., Limited, by Srortisw: 
Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa: 





Saturday, December 3, 1898. 


oopE & Co., New-street Square; and Published at rog Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Gorpon & Gotcx, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), and Cape Town. 
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